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CHAPTER -IV. along, over shining pebbles. How often, with 

The memory of what passed between Mr. and his gentle partner by his side, had Markland 
Mrs. Markland remained distinct enough in both} lingered here, drinking in delight from every 
their minds, on the next morning, to produce} fair object by which they were surrounded. 
thoughtfulness and reserve. The night, to; Now he wandered amid its cool recesses, or sat 
each, had been restless and wakeful ; and in the; PY the fountain, without having even a faint 
snatches of sleep which came, at weary inter-; Picture of the scene mirrored in his thoughts. 
vals, were dreams that brought no tranquilizing ; 1 Was true, as he had said, “ Beauty had faded 
influence. i from the landscape; the air was no longer 

The mother’s daily duty, entered into from; >#lmy with odors; the ‘birds ‘sang for his or 
love to her children, soon lifted her mind into no more; he heard not, as of old, the wind-spi-- 
a sunnier region, and calmed her pulse to. an} rits whispering to each other in the tree-tops ond 
even stroke. But the spirit of Markland was} and he sighed deeply as a half-consciousness of 
more disturbed, more restless, more dissatisfied ; the change disturbed his thre A footfall 
with himself and everything around him, than}7¢@ched his ears, and, looking up, he saw a 
when first introduced to the reader’s acquain-}"*ighbor approaching: a man somewhat past 
tance.. He eat sparingly at the breakfast-table, the prime of life, who came towards him with. 
and with only a slight relish. A little forced }* familiar smile, and, as he offered his hand, 
conversation took place between him and.his — pleasantly: a 
wife; but the thoughts of both were remote}; Good morning, friend ee. ; 
from the subject introduced, After breakfast,} “Ah! good morning, Mr. Allison,” was returned: 
Mr. Markland strolled. over his handsome} With 4 forced cheerfulness ; “I am happy to meet’ 
grounds, and endeavored to awaken in his mind }¥°U.” * aaa ra a, 
a new interest in what possessed.so much of} “And happy alway’ 3, I may be permitted, to 
real beauty. But the effort was fruitless: his hope,” said Mr. Allison, as his mild, yet intelli-- 
thoughts were away from the scenes, in which; S°Dt eyes rested on the face of his neighbor. 
he was.actually present. Like a dreamy enthu- “I doubt,” answered Mr. Markland, Pe ae 
siast on the sea shore, he saw, afar off, enchanted | Slightly depressed from the tone in which he. 
islands faintly pictured on the misty horizon, | 244 first spoken, “whether that state ever comes. 
and could not withdraw his gaze from their ideal | in-this life”. aad 
loveliness. _ “Happiness ?” inquired the other. 

A little way from the house was a grove,in} “Perpetual happiness ; nay, even momentary 
the midst of which a fountain threw upwards } happiness.” foo 
its refreshing waters, that fell plashing into a} “/f the former comes not to any, said Mr. 


marble basin, and then went gurgling musically Allison, “the latter, I doubt not, is daily en-- 
' joyed by thousands.” 





te Mr. Markland shook his head, as he replied : 
'* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1855, b } 
f. & Abrnun & Co. in the Clerk’s office of the District Court; “Take thy case, for instance ; I speak of my- 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. self because my thought has been turning to 
Vor. V—No. 4 2 (233) 
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myself; there are few elements of happiness 
that I do not possess, and yet I cannot look back 
to the time when I was happy.” 

“T hardly expected this from you, Mr. Mark- 
land,” said the neighbor; “to my observation, 
you always seemed one of the most cheerful of 
men.” 

“TIT never was a misanthrope; I never was 
positively unhappy. No, I have been too earnest 
aworker. But, there is no disguising from my- 
Self the fact, now I reflect upon it, that I have 
known but little true enjoyment as I moved 
along my way through life.” 

“TI must be permitted to believe,” replied Mr. 
Allison, “that you are not reading aright your 
past history. I have been something of an 








observer of men and things, and my experience { 


leads me to this conclusion.” 

“He who has felt the pain, Mr. Allison, bears, 
ever after, the memory of its existence.” 

* And the marks, too, if the pain have been as 
prolonged and severe as your words indicate. 

“ But such marks, in your case, are not visible. 
That you have not always found the pleasure 
anticipated; that you have looked restlessly 
away from the present, longing for some other 
good than that laid by the hand of a benignant 
Providence at your feet, I can well believe; for 
this is my own history, as well as yours; it is 
the history of all mankind.” 

“Now you strike the true chord, Mr. Allison, 
Now you state the problem I have not skill to 
solve. Why is this?” 

“ Ah! if the world had skill to solve that pro- 
bhlem,” said the neighbor,” it would be a wiser 
and happier world; but only to a few is this 
given.” 

“ What is the solution? Can you declare it?” 

“T fear you would not believe the answer a 
true one. There is nothing in it flattering to 
human nature; nothing that seems to give the 
weary, selfish heart a pillow to rest upon. In 
most cases it has a mocking sound.” 

“You have taught me more than one life- 
lesson, Mr. Allison. Speak freely now. I will 
listen patiently, earnestly, looking for instruc- 
tion. Why are we so restless and dissatisfied 
in the present, even though all of earthly good 
surrounds us, and ever looking far away into 
the uncertain future for the good that never 
comes, or that loses its brightest charms in pos- 
session ?” 

“Because,” said the old man,” speaking 

- slowly, and with emphasis, “we are mere self- 
seekers.” 

Mr. Markland had bent towards him, eager for 
‘the answer; but the words fell coldly, and with 
scarce a ray of intelligence in them, on his ears. 


He sighed faintly, and leaned hack in his seat, 
while a look of disappointment shadowed his 
countenance. 

“Can you understand,” said Mr. Allison, “the 
proposition that man, aggregated, as well as in 
the individual, is in the human form?” 

Markland gazed inquiringly into the ques- 
tioner’s face. 

“In the human form as to uses?” said Mr. 
Allison. 

“ How as to uses ?” 

“ Aggregate men into larger or smaller bodies, 
and, in the attainment of ends proposed, you 
will find some directing, as the head, and some 
executing, as the hands.” 

“True.” 

“ Society, then, is only a man in a larger form. 
Now, there are voluntary, as well as involuntary, 
associations: the voluntary, such as, from cer- 
tain ends, individuals form, one with another; 
the involuntary, that of the common society, in 
which we live. Let us look, for a moment, at 
the voluntary association, and consider it as a 
man in alarger form. You see how all thought 
conspires to a single end, and how judgment 
;speaks in a single voice. The very first act of 
organization is to choose a head for direction, 
and hands to execute the will of this larger 
man. And now, mark well this fact: Efficient 
action by this aggregated man, depends wholly 
upon the unselfish exercise, by each part, of its 
function for the good of the whole. Defect and 
disorder arise the moment the head seeks power 
or aggrandizement for itself; the hands work 
for their own good alone, or the feet strive to 
bear the body along the paths they only wish 
to tread. Disease follows, if the evil is not 
remedied ; disease, the sure precursor of dis- 
solution. How disturbed and unhappy each 
member of such an aggregated man must be, 
you can at once perceive. 

“Tf it is so in the voluntary man of larger 
form, how can it be different in the involuntary 
man, or the man of common society ? 

“Of this great body you are a member. In 
it you are sustained, and live by virtue of its 
wonderful organization. From the blood circu- 
lating in its veins you obtain nutrition, and as 
its feet move forward, you are borne onward in 
the general progression. From all its active 
senses you receive pleasure or intelligence ; and 
yet, this larger man of society is diseased—all 
see, all feel, all lament this—fearfully diseased. 
It contains not a single member that does not 
suffer pain. You are not exempt, favorable as 
is your position. If you enjoy the good attained 
by the whole, you have yet to bear a portion of 
the evil suffered by the whole. Let me add, that 
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if you find the cause of unhappiness in this {surely the world would know it. In what favored 
larger man, you will find it in yourself. Think! region has he made his second advent?” 


Where does it lie? 


“Ts it not possible, that the Christian world 


“You have given me the clue,” replied Mr.; may be in error as to the manner of this second 
Markland, “in your picture of the voluntarily } coming, that is to usher in the Millenium ?” 


aggregated man. In this involuntary man of 


“Yes, very. I don’t see, that in all prophecy, 


common society, to which, as you have said, we} there is any thing very definite on the subject.” 


all bear relation as members, each seeks his own 


“Nothing more definite than there was in re- 


good, regardless of the good of the whole; and} gard to the first coming?” 


there is, therefore, a constant war among thé 
members.” 


“ No.” _ 
“And yet, while in their very midst, even 


“ And if not war, suffering,” said Mr. Allison. ; though miracles were wrought for them—the 
“This man is sustained by a community of: Jews did not know the promised Messiah.” 


uses among the members. In the degree that} 


each member performs his part well, is the whole 


“True.” 
“They expected a king, in regal state, and an 


body served; and in the degree that each mem-; assumption of visible power. They looked for 
ber neglects. his work, does the whole body} marked political changes. And when the Lord 


suffer.” : 
“If each worked for himself, all would be 
served,” answered Mr. Markland: “It is because 


said to them, ‘ My kingdom is not of this world,’ 
they denied and rejected him. Now, is it not a 
possible case, that the present generation, on 


so many will not work for themselves, that so; this subject, may be no wiser than the Jews.” 


many are in want and suffering.” 

“In the very converse of this lies the true 
philosophy; and until the world has learned 
the truth, disorder and unhappiness will pre- 
vail. The eye does not see for itself, nor the ear 
hearken; the feet do not walk, nor the hands 
labor for themselves ; but each freely, and from 
an affection for the use in which it is engaged, 
serves the whole body, while every organ or 
member of the body conspires to sustain it. See 
how beautifully the eyes direct the hands, 
guiding them in every minute particular, while 
the heart sends blood to sustain them in their 
labors, and the feet bear them to the appointed 
place; and the hands work not for themselves, 
but that the whole body may be nourished and 
clothed. Where each regards the general good, 
each is best served. Can you not see this, Mr. 
Markland.” 

“T can, to a certain extent. The theory is 
beautiful, as applied to your man of common 
society. But, unfortunately, it will not work in 
practice. We must wait for the Millenium.” 

“The Millenium?” 

“Yes, that good time coming, towards which 
the Christian world looks with such a pleasing 
interest.” 

“ A time to be ushered in by proclamation, I 
suppose?” 

“ How, and when, and where it is to begin, I 
am not advised,” said Mr. Markland, smiling. 
“ All Christians expect it; and many have set 
the beginning thereof near about this time.” 

“ What if it have begun already?” 

“ Alréady! Where is the sign, pray? It has 
certainly escaped my observation. If the Lord 
had actually come to reign a'thousand years, 


nA 





“Not avery flattering conclusion,” said Mark- 
land. “The age is ‘certainly more enlightened, 
and the world wiser and better than it was two 
thousand years ago.” 

“ And, therefore,” answered Mr. Allison, “the 
better prepared to understand this higher truth, 
which it was impossible for the Jews to compre- 
hend, that the kingdom of God is within us.” 

“ Within us—within us”— Markland repeated 
the words two or three times, as if there were 
in them gleams of light which had never before 
dawned upon his mind. 

“Of one thing you may be assured,” said Mr. 
Allison speaking with some earnestness—“the 
Millenium will commence, only, when men begin 
to observe the Golden Rule. If there are any 
now living, who, in all sincerity, strive to repress 
their selfish inclinations, and seek the good of 
others from genuine neighborly love, then the 
Millenium has begun; and it will never be 
fully ushered in, until that law of unselfish, 
reciprocal uses that rules in our physical man, 
becomes the law of common society.” 

“ Are there any such?” 

“Who seek the good of others from a genuine 
neighborly love ?” 

“ Yes.’ 

“T believe so.” 

“Then you think the Millenium has com- 
menced.” : 

“T do.” ; 

“The beginning must be very small. The 
light hid under a bushel. Now I have been led 
to expect that this light, whenever it came, 
would be placed on a candlestick, to give light 
unto all in the house.” 

“May it not beshining? Nay, may there not 
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be light in all the seven golden candlesticks, heathen, and to bring in the islands of the sea, as 
“grithout your eyes being attracted thereby ?” means of hastening the expected time ; but was 
“T will not question your inference. It may{not ready, as a surer means to this end, to re- 
all be possible. But your words awaken in my press a single selfish impulse of his nature. 
mind but vague conceptions.” The conversation was still further prolonged, 
“The history of the world, as well as your: with but slight change in the subject. At part- 
own observation, will tell you that all advances} ing with his neighbor, Markland found himself 
towards perfection are made with slow steps.— more disturbed than before. A sun ray had 
And. further, that all changes in the character of streamed, suddenly, into the darkened chambers 
a whole people, simply indicate the changes that; of his mind; disturbing the night birds there, 
have taken place in the individuals who compose } and dimly revealing an inner world of disorder 
that people. The national character is but its{ from which his eyes vainly sought to turn them- 
aggregated personal character. If the world is{selves. If the mental disease from which he 
better now than it was fifty years ago, it is be-}was suffering, had its origin in the causes 
cause individual mén and women are becoming; indicated by Mr. Allison, there seemed little 
better—that is, less selfish ; for in self-love lies; hope of a cure in his case. How was he, who, 
the germ of all evil. The Millenium must, all his life long had regarded himself and those 
therefore, begin with the individual. Andso,as}who were of his own flesh and blood, as only to 
it comes not by observation—or, with a “lo!} be thought of and cared for, to forget himself, 
here, and lo! there”—men are not conscious of} and seek, as the higher end of his existence, 
its presence. Yet, be assured, my friend, that; the good of others? The thought created’ no 
the time is at hand; and that every one who} quicker heart-beat—threw no warmer tint on 
represses, through the higher power given to all the ideal future towards which his eyes of late 
who ask for it, the promptings of self love, and’ had so fondly turned themselves. To live for 
strive to act from a purified love of the neighbor, } others and not for himself—this was to extin- 
is doing his part, in the only way he can do it, } guish his very life. What were others to him? 
towards hastening the time when the “ wolf also; All of his world was centred in his little home 
shall dwell with the lamb, the leopard shall lie} circle. Alas! that its power to fill the measure 
down with the kid; and the calf, and the young} of his desires was gone—its brightness dimmed 
lion, and the fatling together; and a little child ;—its attraction a binding spell no longer. 
shall lead them.” And so Markland strove to shut out from his 
“ Have we not wandered,” said Mr. Markland, ; mind the light shining in through the little 
after a few moments of thoughtful silence—; window opened by Mr. Allison; but the effort 
“from the subject at first proposed ?” was in vain. Steadily the light came in, 
“TI have said more than I intended,” was} disturbing the owls and bats, and revealing dust, 
answered, “but not, I think, irrelevantly. If; cankering mould, and spider-web obstructions. 
you are not happy, it is because, like an inflamed § All on the outside was fair to the world; and 
organ in the human body, you are receiving} as fair, he had believed, within. To besuddenly 
more blood than is applied to nutrition. As{shown his error, smote him with a painful 
apart of the larger social man, you are not} sense of humiliation. 
using the skill you possess for the good of the; “ What is the highest and noblest attribute 
whole. You arelooking for the Millenium, but; of manhood?” Mr. Allison had asked of him, 
not doing your part towards hastening its; during their conversation. 
general advent. And now, Mr. Markland, if} Markland did not answer the question. 
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what I have said be true, can you wonder at 
being the restless, 
represent yourself to be?” 

“If your premises be sound, your conclusions 
are true enough,” answered’ Markland, with 


“ The highest excellence—the greatest glory 


dissatisfied man you!—the truest honor must be in God,” said the 


old man. 
“ All will admit that,” returned Markland. 
“Those, then, who are most like him, are 


_ gome coldness and abstraction of manner. .The } most excellent—most honorable.” 


doctrine was neither flattering to his reason, nor 
agreeable to his feelings. He was too confirmed 
a lover of himself to receive, willingly, teaching 
like this. A type of the mass around him, he 
was content to look down the dim future for 
signs of the approaching Millenium, instead of 
into his own heart. He could give hundreds of 
dollars in aid of missions to convert the 


“ren; 

“Love,” continued Mr. Markland, “is, the 
very essential nature of God—not love of self 
—but love of creating and blessing others, out 
of himself. Love of self is a monster—but 
love of others the essential spirit of true man- 
hood, and therefore its noblest attribute.” 

Markland bowed his head, convicted in his 
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own heart of having, all his life long, been a 
self-worshipper. Of having turned his eyes 
away from the true type of all that was noble 
and excellent, and striven to create something 
of his own that was excellent and beautiful. 
But, alas! there was no life in the image; and, 
already its decaying elements were an offence 
in his nostrils. 

“In the human body,” said Mr. Allison, “as 
in the human soul when it came pure from the 
hands of God, there is a likeness of the Creator. 
Every organ and member, from the largest to 
the most hidden and minute, bears this likeness, 
in its unselfish regard for the good of the whole 
body. For, as we have seen, each, in its activity, 
has no respect, primarily, to its own life. And 
it is because the human soul has lost this 
likeness of its loving Creator, that it isso weak, 
depraved, and unhappy. There must be the 
restored image and likeness, before there be the 
restored Eden.?’ 

The noblest type of manhood! Never in all 
his after life, was Edward Markland, able to 
shut out this light of truth from his un- 
derstanding. It streamed through the little 
window, shining very dimly at times; but 


stiff maiden would bend towards him, now and 
then, conscious of a warmer heart-beat. Georg 
who boasted of being ten—quite an advanc 
age, in his estimation—might almost be'called a 
thorn in the flesh to Aunt Grace, whose nice 
sense of propriety and decorum he daily ott- 
raged by rudeness and want of order. George 
was boy all over, and a strongly marked spe- 
cimen of his class—“as like his father, when 
at his age, as one pea to another,”—Aunt Grace 
would say, as certain memories of childhood 
presented themselves with more than usual 
vividness. The boy was generally too much 
absorbed in his own purposes to think about 
the peculiar claims to respect of age, sex, or con- 
dition. Almost from the time he could toddle 
about the carpeted floor, had Aunt Grace been 
trying to teach him what she called manners. 
But he was never an apt scholar in her school. 
If he mastered the A B C to-day, most probably 
on her attempt to-advance him to-morrow into 
his ab ab’s, he had wholly forgotten the pre- 
vious lesson. Poor Aunt Grace! She saw no 
hope for the boy. All her labor was lost on 
him. 

Fanny, the oldest child, just completing her 


always strong enough to show him that un-? sixteenth year, was of fair complexion and de- 
selfish love was man’s highest attribute, and licate frame; strikingly beautifal, and as pure 


self-love a human monster. 


CHAPTER V. 


While Mr. Markland was brooding over his 
own unhappy state, and seeking to shut out the 
light shining too strongly in upon his real qua- 
lity of mind, Mrs. Markland was living, in some 
degree, the very life that seemed so unattractive 
to him, and receiving her measure of reward. 
While he wandered, with an unquiet spirit, over 
his fields, or sat in cool retreats by plashing 
fountains, his thoughts reaching forward to em- 
brace the coming future, she was active in works 
of love. Her chief desire was the good of her 
beloved ones, and she devoted herself to this 
object with an almost entire forgetfulness of 
self. Home was, therefore, the centre of her 
thoughts and affections; but, not the selfish 
centre—beyond that happy circle often went 
out her thoughts, laden with kind wishes that 
died not fruitless. 

The family of Mr. Markland consisted of his 
wife, four children, and a maiden sister—Miss 
Grace Markland,—the latter, by no nreans one 
of the best specimens of herclass. With Lotty, 
in her seventh year, the reader has already a 
slight acquaintance. Francis, the baby, was 
two years old, and the pet of every one but 
Aunt Grace, who never did like children. But 
he was so sweet a little fellow, that even the 








in mind as she was lovely in person. All the 
higher traits of womanhood that gave such a 
beauty to the mother’s character, were as the 
unfolding bud in her. Every one loved Fanny, 
not even excepting Aunt Grace, who rarely saw 
anything in her neice that violated her strict 
sense of propriety. Since the removal of the 
family to Woodbine Lodge, the education of 
Fanny had been under the direction of a highly 
accomplished governess. In consequence, she 
was quite withdrawn from intercourse with 
young ladies of her own age. If, from this 
cause, she was ignorant of many things trans- 
piring in city life, the purcr atmosphere she 
daily breathed, gave a higher moral tone to her 
character. In all the sounder accomplishments 
Fanny would bear favorable comparison with 
any. And as for grace of person and refinement 
of manners, these were but the expression of 
an inward sense of beauty. 

As Fanny unfolded toward womanhood, put- 
ting forth, like an opening blossom, some newer 
charms each day, the deep love of her parents 
began to assume the character of jealous fear. 
They could not long hide from other eyes the 
treasure they possessed, and their hearts grew 
faint at the thought of having it pass into other 
hands. But very few years would glide away 
ere wooers would come and seek to charm her 
ears with songs sweeter than ever thrilled 
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them in her own happy home. And there} “Your Uncle George, probably.” 

would be a spell upon her spirit, so that she: “No; it isn’t Uncle George,” said Fanny, as 
- could not help but listen, And, mayhap, the carriage reached the oval in front of the 

the song that charmed her most might come $ house, and swept around towards the portico. 

from unworthy lips. Such things had been, }“It’s a younger man; and he is dressed in 
alas ! black.” 

Of one thing the parents were resolved,—and Further conjecture was suspended by the 
that was to shut Fanny out from the social {presence of the individual in regard to whom 
world as long as possible. Her education they {they were in doubt. He was a stranger, and 

regarded as far from. being complete, and for ‘Mr. Markland presented him as Mr. Lyon, son 
some years to come they meant to keep herof an old and valued business correspondent, 
closely at her studies. In fact, one of the ob-}residing in Liverpool. A cordial welcome 
jects sought to be obtained by their retirement ;awaited Mr. Lyon at Woodbine Lodge, as it 
from city life was the removal of their children ‘awaited all who were introduaed by the gen- 
from what they regarded as doubtful and often ‘tlemanly owner. If Mr. Markland thought well 
dangerous associations. They meant to guard {enough of any one to present him at home, the 
them with an unsleeping vigilance. home-circle opened smilingly to receive. 

Thus it was with the family of Mr. Markland; The stranger was a young man somewhere 
at the time of our introduction to them. We between the ages of twenty-five and thirty; 
have not described each individual with minute- {above the medium height ; with a well-formed 
ness, but sufficiently indicated the characters to;person, well-balanced head, and handsome 
give them a place in the reader’s mind. The countenance. His mouth was the least pleas- 
lights and shadows will be more strongly mark- {ing feature of his face. The lips were full, but 
ed hereafter. jive firmly drawn back against his teeth. Eyes 

The effect of Mr. Allison’s conversation was, }dark, large and slightly prominent, with great 
as has been seen, to leave Markland in a still$depth, but only occasional softness, of expres- 
more dissatisfied state of mind. After various‘sion. His was a face with much in it to attract, 
fruitless efforts to get interested in what was{and something to repel. A deep, rich voice, 
around him, and thus compel self-forgetfulness, ‘finely modulated, completed his personal attrac- 
he thought of some little matter in the city that tions. 
required his attention, and forthwith ordered; It so happened that Mr. Lyon had arrived 
the carriage. from New York that very day, with letters to 

“T shall not be home ’tiil evening,” he said,{Mr. Markland. His intention was to remain 
as he parted with his wife. only until thenext morning. The meeting with 

During the day, Mrs. Markland paid another;Mr. Markland was accidental; and it was only 
visit to the humble home of Mrs. Elder, and ‘ after earnest pursuasion that the young man 
ministered as well to her mental as to her deferred his journey southward, and consented 
bodily wants. She made still closer inquiries to spend a day or two with the retired merchant, 
about her daughter’s family; and especially }in his country home. 
touching the husband’s character for industry,{; Mr. Lyon was liberally educated, had travelled 
intelligence and trust-worthiness. She had a}a good deal, and been a close observer and 
purpose in this—for the earnest desire ex-‘thinker. He was, moreover, well read in hu- 
pressed by Mrs. Elder to have herdaughter with; man nature. That he charmed the little circle 
her, had set Mrs. Markland to thinking about }at Woodbine Lodge, on the first evening of his 
the ways and means of effecting the wished-for } visit there, is scarcely a matter of wonder. “Nor 
object. The poor woman was made happier by} was he less charmed. Perhaps, the only one 
her visit. ‘not altogether pleased was Aunt Grace. By 

It was near sundown when the carriage was habit a close reader of all who came within 
observed approaching through the long, shaded jrange of her observation, she occupied quite as 
avenue. Mrs. Markland and all the children}much time in scanning the face of Mr. Lyon, 
stood in the porch, to welcome the husband and/and noting each varying expression of eyes, 
father, whose absence, though even for the lips and voice, as in listening to his entertain- 
briefest period, left for their hearts a diminished }ing description of things heard and seen. 
brightness. As the carriage drew nearer, it was} “I don’t just like him.” Thus she solilo- 
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seen to contain two persons. quized, after she had retired to her own room. 
“There is some one with your father,” said }“ He’s deep—any one can see that—deep as the 
Mrs. Markland, speaking to Fanny. sea, And he has a way of turning his eyes 


“A gentleman—I wonder who it can be?” ‘without turning his head that don’t please me, 
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exactly. Edward is wonderfully taken with 
him; but he never looks very far below the 
surface. And Fanny—why the girl seemed per- 
fectly fascinated!” 

And Aunt Grace shook her head ominously, 
as she added: 

“He’s handsome enough; but beauty’s only 
skin deep, and he may be as black as Lucifer 
inside.” 

A greater part of the next day Mr. Markland 
and Mr. Lyon spent alone, either in the library, 
or seated in some one of the many shady arbors 
and cool retreats scattered invitingly over the 
pleasant estate. The stranger had found the 
mind of his host hungering for new aliment, 
and as his own mind was full stored with 
thought and purpose, he had but to speak to 
awaken interest. Among other things, he gave 
Mr. Markland a minute detail of certain plans 
for acquiring an immense fortune, in the prosecu- 
tion of which, in company with some wealthy 
capitalists, he was now engaged. The result 
was sure; for every step had been taken with 
the utmost caution, and every calculation thrice 
verified. 

“ And what a dreaming idler I am here,’ said 
Markland, half to himself, in one of the con- 
versational pauses, as there was presented to 
his mind a vivid contrast of his fruitless inac- 
tivity with the vigorous productive industry of 
others. “I half question, at times, whether, in 
leaving the busy world, I did not commit a seri- 
ous error,” 

“Have you given up all interest in business ?” 
asked Mr. Lyon. 

“ All.” 

“Ah!” with slight evidence of surprise. 
“ How do you live ?” 

“The life of an oyster, I was going to say,” 
replied Markland, with a faint smile. 

“T would die if not active. True enjoyment, 
a wise friend has often said to me, is never 
found in repose, but in activity. To me a palace 
would be a prison if I could find nothing to do; 
while a prison would be a palace if mind and 
hands were fully employed.” 

“T lack the motive for renewed effort,” said 
Markland. ‘ Wealth, beyond my present pos- 
session, I do not desire. I have more than 
enough safely invested to give me every com- 
fort and luxury through life.” 

“But your children?” remarked the guest. 

“Will have ample provision.” 

“There is another motive.” 

“ What 9”? 

' “Money is power.” 

“ True.” 











himself into almost any position. It is the 
lever that moves the world.” : 

Markland only shrugged his shoulders slightly 

“ Have you no ambition?” inquired the other, 
in a familiar way. 

“ Ambition!” The question awakened surprise. 

“To stand out prominently in the world’s 
eye, no matter for what, so the distinction be 
honorable,” said Mr. Lyon. “Of the thousands 
and tens of thousands who toil up the steep and 
often rugged paths to wealth, and attain the 
desired eminence, how few are ever heard of 
beyond the small community in which they 
live! Some of these, to perpetuate a name, 
establish, at death, some showy charity, and 
thus build for themselves a monument hot over- 
shadowed by statelier mausoleums amid the 
rivalries of. a fashionable cemetery. Pah! All 
this ranges far below my aspiring. I wish to 
make a name while living. Wealth in itself is 
only atoy. No true man can find pleasure in 
its mere glitter foraday. It is only the miser 
who loves gold for its own sake, and sees nothing 
beautiful or desirable except the yellow earth 
he hoards in his coffers. Have you found hap- 
piness in the mere possession of wealth ?” 

“ Not in its mere possession,” was answered. 

“Nor even in its lavish expenditure ?” 

“T ‘have great pleasure in using it for the 
attainment of my wishes,” said Mr. Markland. 

“The narrower the bound of our wishes, the 
quicker comes their consummation, and then 
all is restlessness again, until we enter upon a 
new pursuit.” 

“Truly spoken.” 

“Ts it not wise, then, to give a wide sweep to 
our aspirations? To lift the ideal of our life to 
ahigh position; so that, in its attainment, every 
latent power may be developed. Depend upon 
it, Mr. Markland, we may become what we will; 
and I, for one, mean to become something more 
than a mere money-getter and money-saver. But, 
first, the money-getting as a means to an end. 
To that, every energy must now be devoted.” 

Mr. Lyon’s purpose was to interest Mr. Mark- 
land, and he was entirely successful. He drew 
for him various attractive pictuses, and in the ~ 
contemplation of each, as it stood vividly before. 
him, the retired merchant saw much to win his. 
ardent admiration. Very gradually, and very 
adroitly, seeming all the while as if he had not 
the slightest purpose to interest Mr. Markland 
in that particular direction, did Mr. Lyon create 
in his mind a strong confidence in the enlarged 
schemes for obtaining immense wealth, in which 
he was now engaged. And the tempter was 
equally successful in his efforts to awaken a de- 


“And by its proper use a man may elevate} sire in Mr. Markland to have his name stand 
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out prominently as one who had shown remark-{ another, than hide her away here, until some 
ble. public spirit, and great boldness in the}attractive young Lucifer comes along—a very 
Wiistenties of a difficult enterprise. Son of the Morning. How can the girl help 
One, two, three days went by, and still Mr. paiing é in love, if she sees but one man, and he 
Lyon was a lingerer at Woodbine Lodge; aonlh joengunty accomplished, handsome, and full of 
during most of that time he was alone and in |winning ways, even though his hidden heart 
earnest conference with Mr. Markland. The even- {be black with selfishness ?” 
ings were always pleasant seasons in the family} But Aunt Grace always look’d at the shadowy 
circle. Fanny’s voice had been well cultivated,:side. Even if the sun shone bright above, she 
and she sung with fine taste; and as Mr. Lyon;thought of the clouds that were gathering 
was also a lover of music, and played and oulig penneaan and destined, ere long, to darken 
exquisitely, the two very naturally spent a por-;the whole horizon. 
tion of their time at the piano. If it crossed} On the day following, Mr. Markland went 
the father’s mind, that an attachment might ;again to the city, and was gone until late in the 


spring up between them, it did not disturb his{evening. His mind was as much occupied as 
feelings. on the evening previous, and he spent the hours 


At the end of a week, Mr. Lyon found it ne-}from tea time until eleven o’clock in the library, 
cessary to tear himself away from the little}writing. If Mrs. Markland did not appear to 
paradise into which he had been so unexpec- ; notice any change in her husband since Mr. 
tedly introduced. Every day that he lingered loom came to Woodbine Lodge, it was not that 
there diminished the ardor of his ambition—or; the change had escaped her. No—she was too 
robbed of some charm the bright ideal he had} deeply interested in all that concerned him to 
worshipped. And so he broke the silken bonds} fail in noting every new aspect of thought or 
that wove themselves around him, at first light}feeling. He had said nothing of awakened ° 
as gossamer, but now strong as twisted cords, {Purpose, quickened into activity by long con- 

Mr. Markland accompanied him to the city,} ferences with his guest, but she saw that such 
and did not return home until late in the even-; Purposes were forming. Of their nature she 
ing. He was then much occupied with his own} WS in entire ignorance. That they would still 
thoughts, and entered but little into conversa-{further estrange him from Woodbine Lodge, 
tion. Fanny was absent-minded, a fact that did} She had too good’ reason, in a knowledge of his 
not escape the mother’s observation. Aunt} character, to fear. With him, whatever became 
Grace noted the change which the stranger's} a pursuit, absorbed all others and he looked 
coming and departure had occasioned, and,} }to the end with a vision so intent, that all else 
shaking her wise head, spoke thus within her-} ¥48 Seen in obscurity. And so, with a repressed 
self— sigh, this gentle, true-hearted, loving woman, 

“He may be very handsome, but he casts a; whose thought rarely turned in upon herself, 
shadow, for all that. I don’t see what Edward} awaited patiently the time when her husband 
was thinking about. He’d better let Fanny go} would open to her what was in his thoughts. 
right into the world, where she ean see dozens} And the time she knew was not distant. 
of handsome young men, and contrast one with? [20 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CRYSTALS. 


Although alone in the midst of the smiling } When, in youth, we drink our wine with a 
multitude, I do not feel myself isolated from it ; ony heart, as the scripture expresses it, we 
for its gaiety is reflected upon me: it is my own} think we are sufficient for ourselves; strong, 
kind, my own family, who are enjoying life, happy, and beloved, we believe, like Ajax, we 
and I take a brother’s share in their happiness. } shall be able to escape every storm in spite of 
We Are all fellow-soldiers in this earthly battle, } the gods; but later in life, when the back is 

. and what does it matter on whom the honors of bowed, when happiness proves a fading flower, 
. the victory fall? If fortune passes by without; and the affections grow chill,—then, in fear of 
seéing us, and pours her favors on others, let the void and darkness, we stretch ont our arms, 
us console ourselves, like the friend of Parmen,} like the child overtaken by night, and we call 

by saying—* Those, too, are Alexanders.’ for help to Him who is every where. 
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HEART-LEAVES, ie 
GATHERED AT UNCLE JERRY’S. 


BY VIRGINIA F TOWNSEND. 


What a quiet, Eden-life Iam leading, up here, ' I must not forget my walk to-night, between 
among the hills! Somehow my whole nature; sun-down and star-coming. 


seems steeped in the beauty and the repose all A » 4 Mm “ pi s 
about me. A great calm has come down upon ; ; 
my heart. Well! such an adventure as Ihave had. Who 


Ican see now how the Father’s hand led me} would have dreamed of it too, up here in this 
off here. I was very blind, though, and the green cleft of the hills, that seems to me shut 
covenant of His love was at first written on “fq. off from the great bustling world—a little edge 
bles of stone.” Thank God! my heart is this } of Paradise saved from the general wreck and 
no longer. dropped down in New England. 

Uncle Jerry and aunt Esther are as kind to} But about my adventure. I went out as I had 
me as if I were their own child ; indeed I am} promised myself, for an hour’s walk before sup- 
this now. per. Nature seemed just waking up from her 

Sometimes I long to go and sit down by papa’s } afternoon’s siesta, and the light winds had come 
grave, in the suburbs of the great city; but I} over from the far off sea, and were gambolling 
comfort myself with thinking he is not there. } through the meadow grass. The clouds, too, 

It is ten months, next week, since he said to} were tucked all around the setting sun—heavy 
me, “Good bye, Maggie, for a little while.” ; rolls of crimson and gold. 

Ten months! Oh! I am twice as many years } “ Now, Carlo, we'll have a good time all alone,” 
older now in experience, and in that knowledge } }I said, drawing a quick breath of gladness, as I 
of the world which is true wisdom. i tied on my straw bonnet, while the dog’s great 

If it had been an enemy, I could have borne} paws drew down the latch of the wicket. 
it; but it was mine own kin—aunts and uncles} I took the road that leads across Maple land, 
and cousins—who deserted me when they found } and wandered on, I don’t know how far. I re- 
papa had left his orphan girl—his own spotless} member repeating to myself occasional frag- 
name! ments of poetry, as I roamed dreamily along, 

But I must not be bitter. After all, they} my heart heavy with that intense exquisite ap- 
could not have done me a greater favor, for,} preciation of the beautiful, which they tell me 
otherWise, I should never have come up here—} poets can alone understand ; a feeling so akin to 
never have read the beautiful translations of} pain that it always fills my heart with the mist 
His love that lie all around me. of unshed tears. 

Yesterday, had a letter from aunt M——, and} I came at last to the foot of a hill, in the 
a formal invitation to pass the winter with her. } middle of which was a cleft, covered over with 
I suppose conscience wrung it from her reluc-} wild roses—the large, and red, and rich, blush- 


tant pen. She may make herself easy about} ing against the deep green all around them. 
The hill was, however, almost inaccessible on 
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my accepting it. 

It is morning, and the breeze that is plating 
my chamber curtain is twisting shadows among 
the clover “patches out yonder, and frilling up 
long, green breadths in the far-off meadows. 

This morning the milkman brought us two 
quarts of large, delicious blackberries. I made 
aunt Esther promise I should prepare the pud- 
ding for dinner. I have really taken pride in 
my culinary achievements. Uncle Jerry used 
to take my hand in his large brown one, and 
say, looking roguishly in my eyes, “It’s plain 
enough to be seen, Maggie, those little fingers 
were moulded for nothing but silver forks and 
pianos.” He didn’t know my biscuit though, 
last night, from Aunt Esther’s. 





account of its steepness. 

“Now, Carlo, what’s to be done!” F solilo- 
quised, twisting my fingers in the dog’s Shaggy 
hide. “I can’t go home without a good vase 
full of those beautiful flowers, and how in the 
world am Ito reach them! If we can only pick 
out a path through this underbrush—no matter 
for the thorns, if we get hold of the roses ;” and 
I was attempting to make my suggestion prac- 
tical, when a voice afew rods distant so startled 
me, that it almost upset my equilibrium. 

“ Allow me, Miss, the pleasure of gathering 
you those flowers.” 

The ‘tones were deep, and richer than any I 


» hadever heard. I turned quickly, and saw a gen- 
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tleman standing under a tree, where he proba- 
bly had been sitting. 

He was a young man, not more than twenty- 
eight, I should think—tall, not handsome, but 
very noble looking. 

He lifted his hat, and there was a courteous 
grace in the simple action, which is the result 
only of that rare physical and mental refine- 
ment so few attain. 

I blushed like a bashful school girl. That 
one year’s experience of fashionable life effected 
little change in the natural timidity of my cha- 
racter. 

“Thank you,’ I answered, hesitating. “I 
want the flowers extremely, but then I do not 
like to trouble you,” 

He smiled one of those rare smiles which light 
up grave features with such beauty, and sprang 
lightly through the bushes. In less than two 
minutes he returned, bringing with him more 
of the rich blossoms than I could well carry. 

“Now, don’t thank me, please,” he said, for 
my lips had parted to do this; “ because, then { 
you will be no longer my debtor, and I shall not 
feel authorized to solicit the favor of you I was 
about to ask.” ¢ 

“Tshall be happy to repay you, by granting 
it,” I answered. i 

“Then permit me to accompany you till our! 
paths diverge, and meanwhile, to relieve you 
of part of your flowers.” 

We walked slowly through the lane. 
sun had gotten behind the mountains, and the 
glowing was coming on, and the sweet voices of 
evening were waking up in the woods on either 
side of us. 


The ' 


¢ 


cept what perhaps you intended as a compli- 
ment. My happiness is identified with this 
valley ; I would not go out from its quiet beauty 
for all the world could offer me.” 

“Oh! you are young now,” he said, smiling, 
and looking at me half curiously. “ All young, 
romantic natures have just such episodes in 
their experience, when they are meadow and 
mountain struck. Still, am glad to hear you 
say it. Nature always speaks loudest to the 
hearts that are freshest and purest. 

“ But you mistake my feelings altogether. I 
am not so very young; that is, I was twenty in 
June, and I at least know somewhat of the 
world, for I had one year’s experience in fash- 
ionable life. And—forgive me again—abjured it 
altogether of a sudden —and came out here and 
turned hermitess. Not exactly—there were 
other circumstances,—my father’s death.”—I 
could not proceed. 

“Forgive me,” he said, earnestly. “I did 
not mean to surprise you into any personal dis- 
closures, Those breakers of crimson are very 
rich, up yonder.” 

“ Yes ; but there is Uncle Jerry in his wagon 
coming up the road, I shall have a ride now.” 
My uncle’s features sufficiently expressed their 
astonishment as the old family vehicle came 
lumbering toward me and my companion. 

“ Well, Maggie, will you jump in?” he asked, 
bowing to the gentleman, and preparing to 
alight. 

“Don’t dismount, sir; I will assist the lady,” 
and he took the flowers from my hand and 
assisted me to the side of Uncle Jerry bgfore I 
could speak, though I thought there was a little 


I believe we conversed most of the way, and ‘shade of disappointment in his face. 


yet I can hardly remember what we said. But 
I know the gentleman’s words and manner im- 
pressed me with a very high opinion of his 
attributes of heart and mind. 

He was leisurely making the tour of New 
England, he said, and had, two days previous, 
chanced upon the village of M 
turesque valley had quite enamored him, and he 
had already lingered here three days. “You, 
ma’am, have not always resided here? For- 
give me for asking a question, which our slight 
acquaintance does not authorize.” _ 

“Certainly. But how can you tell I have not 
always resided here?’ Somehow, his manner 
had placed me greatly at my ease. 

* Because,” he smiled again, and his fine eyes 
were fastened significantly upon those I lifted 
seriously to his face, 

“ ¢ Well shows the gentle lady’s mien, 
That courts and cities she has seen.’ 
“Does it? Iam sorry for it; so I cannot ac- 


The pic- } 
¢ 


“Uncle,” I said, smiling, “I cannot present 
you to this gentleman, but I am indebted to his 
kindness for my beautiful bouquet, and he pro- 
cured it at some risk of his neck.” 

Uncle Jerry put out his hand in his hearty, 
hospitable way. “ Happy to see you, sir. Up 
here in the country we don’t consult ceremony 
much. Won’t you ride home with fs ?” 

“Thank you, not this evening, sir; but with 
your permission, I will do myself the honor to 
call before I leave M. ;? and he placed a 
card in my hand, 

“T promise you a cordial welcome, and as for 
Maggie, here, I’m sure she’ll be thankful enough 
to see somebody but old folks, like Aunt Esther 
and myself,”—and the old man looked at me 
very tenderly. 

We bowed ouradieus, Uncle Jerry did noth- 
ing but tease me in his pleasant way, all the 
ride home, about my absent-mindedness, de- 
claring, after all, that my romancing wasn’t 
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for nothing, if it raised such a fine looking gen- 
tleman as that. 

Of course the whole had to be detailed to 
Aunt Esther at supper time, and she, dear soul, 
was as interested in the matter as any girl of 
nineteen. 





The card has been duly inspected, and this 
has resulted in the important discovery that 
the gentleman rejoices in the cognomen of 
Harvey Willard. 

Well, as Aunt Esther says, it’s a sweet name. 





I wonder if he will remember his promise.— 
Pshaw! quite likely he has forgotten it. Ihave 
been very foolish to devote so much time to so 
small a matter. 

Well, after all, I was mistaken ; he did come, 
and what’s more, he’s coming again. 

Last evening, I was just seating myself at the 
piano, when I heard the gate open, and peeping 
through the shrubbery, for:it was a moon-bright 
evening, I could distinguish three figures coming 
up the garden-walk. Something whispered me 
it was he, and instead of going to the door and 
receiving them, as I should have done, I search- 
ed up Aunt Esther, and she did this. 

Mr. Willard was accompanied, and presented 
by the minister and his wife, with whom we 
are on intimate terms. It seems his father and 
the parson were old school fellows, but Mr. 
Willard did not discover that his parent’s friend 
was settled here, until yesterday. 

Uncle Jerry is deacon, and of course he came 
in when he learned the parson was here, and 
Aunt Esther and little Mrs. Mills were soon dis- 
cussing the compara‘ive merits of blackberry 
jam, and peach jelly; so Mr. Willard and I were 
left quite to ourselves. I think we got along 
very well, though. 

Mr. Willard certainly possesses very rare con- 
versational powers. He has travelled in Eu- 
rope, too, and his information seems inexhaus- 
tible. He must have thought me rude, I fear, 
gazing into his face so constantly ; but there is 
a charm in his fine eyes, and his earnest 
features, when they are lighted up with the 
eloquence of his soul, which strangely attracts 
me. How unlike other men he is. 

“We were speaking of Longfellow last night,” 
Isaid. “I like him better thanany other Ame- 
rican poet, because I owe him more.” 

“Ah!” Mr, Willard’s eyes swept a glance, 





bless him, ) that I did not come out of that trial- 
hour ‘ wanting.’ To the clarion-call that sound- 
ed through the dark places of my soul, 
‘ Let the dead past bury its dead, 
Act, act, in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead.’ 

“T owe whatever of strength of purpose and 
earnestness of life there may be in me. Friends, 
hope, faith, had deserted me. Isat down and 
prayed for death; but those grand soul-psalms 
came to my heart, and her weakness became 
strength——-why what have I been saying, Mr 
Willard ?” 

The fervor of my feelings had unconsciously 
carried me away. I had forgotten that I was 
laying bare my heart to a comparative stranger. 
In my first surprise and embarrassment, I buried 
my face in my hands. Another was laid gently 
upon my curls, and a voice, low and rich, said, 
“T thank you for this beautiful revelation of 
your character, Miss Marshall; do not fear to 
trust me,” 

At that moment Aunt Esther called my atten- 
tion to the pattern of Mrs. Mills’s collar, and 
after this the conversation became general. 

We accompanied our guests to the gate, and 
just as they were leaving, Mr. Willard whisper- 
ed to me, “I have a new edition of Longfellow, 
containing his longer, and, I believe, all of his 
fugitive poetry. You will permit me to bring 
it to you to-morrow, and read you some of my 
favorite passages ~” 

“Thank you, Mr. Willard, I shall be happy 
to hear them.” 

The hand that I gave him at parting was held 
a little longer, and the fingers clasped a little 
tighter, than courtesy demanded. 

“ Well, sis, you and that city gentleman seem 
to be getting along nicely together,” said Uncle 
Jerry, patting my chin, after we had returned 
to the parlor. 

“T say, mother, wouldn’t it be rather funny 
if our little Maggie had really picked up a— 
ahem !|—you understand, off here in the back- 





woods ?” 

“ Now, Jerry, don’t torment the -poor child,” 
said Aunt Esther, winding her arm about my - 
waist. ‘Mr. Willard is certainly such 4 man 
as one does not meet every day ; but then just 
to look at our Maggie, I beg to know if she isn’t 
handsome, and.good enough for him?” and she 


quick and searching, at my face. “One could} looked at me with her fond motherly eyes. 


not be lightly indebted to Longfellow; but go 
on.” 

“There has been a season in my life, an epi- 
sode of darkness and weakness when the day 
grew night about me, and the waters went over 
my head. Andoh, I owe it to Longfellow, (God 


* 


There, ’'d quite forgotten, writing the history 
of last evening, that we are to have peas) for 
dinner, and I promised to shell them: So good 
bye to Mr. Willard till to-night, for I presume 


he’ll come with ‘it. 
* * + * * 
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It is late evening again, and the summer stars 
are looking down on me—golden letters scatter- 
ed thickly over the dark blue page of the night. 

With her good-night kiss, Aunt Esther whis- 
pered an injunction that I should retire at once, 
but I can’t do this without telling somewhat of 
my morning misadventure. I can’t help laugh- 
ing now, though it was serious enough then, I 
can assure you. 

Aunt Esther was in the garden, pulling some 
beets for dinner, and I had donned one of her 
aprons, and just established myself snugly in a 
low chair, in the kitchen, with an earthern dish 
in.my lap, and a half bushel basket on one side 
of me, when I glanced up at the clock, and dis- 
covered the hands were in the vicinity of eleven. 

“Come, Bridget,” I called hastily, “leave 
your work this minute, and sit down here and 
help me, or these peas will never be ready for 
dinner.” 

Bridget, poor soul! is a real specimen of Erin 
verdancy, and her three months’ experience of 
American life has not greatly sharpened her 
obtuse wits. I supposed she was rubbing the 
brass door knobs in the sitting room ; but she 
did not answer me, and I was growing impatient, 
when her round, good-humored face appeared 
at the door, while she exclaimed triumphantly, 
“Plase, sur, and here is herself that ye axed 
for ;’ and behind her, a look of amused per- 
plexity on his face, stood the elegant Mr. Willard. 

“Why, Bridget!” I sprang up, revealing 
the clean apron and all. The sudden motion 
dislodged my curls, and they rolled in a heavy 
shower over my shoulders, while I felt the blood 
washing up to my cheeks. 

Mr. Willard saw my confusion, and approach- 
ing me, he said, “I perceive, Miss Marshall, that 
Bridget has shown me into the wrong room ; but, 
after all, her mistake has resulted in my gain, 
for Ishould not otherwise have seen how charm- 
ingly you look in dishabille;” and there was a 
world of admiration flashing through the lurk- 
ing good humor in his fine eyes, as he gave me 
his hand. 

I recovered my self-possession immediately, 
and after a hearty laugh, in which the gentle- 
man joined, I intimated that if he would walk 
into the parlor, I would be with him in less 
than ten minutes. ~— 

“No, thank you,” he said; “I am not going to 
take you from your work, but, with your per- 
mission, to occupy Bridget’s place myself. I 
ought to apologize for calling at'this time. To 
tell the truth, I could not wait till afternoon; 
but'I will not prove an unprofitable visiter ;”’ and 
he drew a chair to my side, and lifted a hand- 


ful of pea-pods. 














I looked at him, the courtly-accomplished 
gentleman, and the simple grace with which he 
adapted himself to these circumstances, elevated 
him greatly in my estimation. There is so 
much soul-nobility shining out of his smallest 
word and action. 

“Tt would only be affectation in me to refuse 
your offer,” I said, seating myself, and placing 
the platter on achair between us. “ Bridget, 
bring a towel for Mr. Willard.” And Bridget 
brought it, and laid it in the gentleman’s lap, 
with a look of blank astonishment, which it was 
really ludicrous to behold. 

So we sat there, laughing and chatting, in the 
old-fashioned kitchen, with the country sun- 
light smiling along the white walls; and the 
earthen dish filled very rapidly under our busy 
fingers. 

“Sakes alive, Maggie! What does all this 
mean?” Aunt Esther’s voice broke in sudden- 
ly upon us, and there she stood in the back 
door, her large sun-bonnet pushed back from 
her head, half a dozen beets, holden by their 
long tops, in one hand, while she stared at us 
in dreamy, bewildered astonishment. 

I explained the whole to her in a few words, 
and, laughing at Bridget’s awkwardness, she im- 
mediately offered to release both of us; but we 
found our employment altogether too agreeable 
to resign it. 

And so Mr. Willard remained to dinner with 
us, Aunt Esther laughingly assuring him he had 
earned his meal. He would have prolonged his 
visit till evening, but an engagement with Mr. 
and Mrs. Mills, whom he has quite fascinated, 
prevented his doing this. 

He read to me this afternoon for two hours 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, and other poems, and 
the great thoughts seemed to gather new beauty 
as they came to mé in the rich, mellow tones, 
whose sweet echoes still haunt my heart. Mr. 
Willard certainly realizes, more nearly than any 
other man ever did, my ideal of physical and in- 
tellectual manhood. I have promised to ride 
out with him to-morrow. But hark—the vil- 
lage clock has struck twelve! 


* * * * * 


It is night again, starry and beautiful, the 
transcript of its predecessor, and yet what a new 
page in the great life-folio have I unclasped 
since last evening. I have promised to be his 
wife,and a week ago we did not know each 
other. 

No matter; soul has made its mighty revela- 
tion to soul, and we understand each other as 
though we had been intimate from childhood. 
Iam very happy ; so happy, that the great joy 
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in my heart is ever breaking over my lips with 
the grateful cry, “ My God! I thank thee !”— 
I cannot indulge in any school-girl sentimenta- 
lity—the joy at my heart is too deep and holy 
for that. I can only say—How fervently, how 
entirely, the angels can alone understand, I love 
him! Icannot write much to-night, either, for 
my hand trembles, and I am constantly tempted 
to throw down my pen and pace up and down 
my room, in the still, solemn, blessed enjoyment 
of thought and feeling. But I must tell very 
briefly how all this came about:—We had a 
long, delightful ride, just at sun-down. We 
did not return until starlight, and had a mo- 
therly chiding from Aunt Esther, who feared 
her biscuit had grown cold because they had 
waited a full hour and a half for us. 

After supper, Mr. Willard and I came into the 
parlor. We sat down awhile by the window, 
and listened to the sweet voices of evening, 
katydids and crickets. -At last he rose up and 
walked two or three times across the room; 
then he came back and leaned over me. 

“ What are you thinking about?” I said, look- 
ing up and smiling. 

His voice was very grave as he answered,— 
“That perhaps I shall leave M to-morrow. 
It is for you to decide. Willit trouble you to 
have me go?” 

There was simple frankness in the question, 
which solicited my confidence, and I answered 
as I felt, “ Yes!” 

“ Well, then,” and he leaned a little nearer, 
“you shall decide whether I go now, or remain 
with you always. Miss Marshall—Margaret, 
you know I am not a man to speak lightly of 
these things ; you know that now I have no sen- 
timental softness, no romantic lover’s vows of 
eternal constancy to make you; but Isay to you, 
as I never have, as I never can say to another 
woman, “Margaret, I love you.” 

There was a long pause. I tried to collect 
my thoughts, but I was so surprised, so con- 
fuged, the words would not leave my lips, and 
I sat there shaking from head to foot. 

He leaned over and looked into my face. I 
could feel the quick throbbing of his heart, 
“You are not offended ?” he asked, and his tones 
could not have been more eager if he were 
pleading for his life. “Don’t answer me, only 
move your head.” 

Ishook it. He sat down on my. chair-arm, 
and drew my head to hisheart. Neither spoke 
for a long time; but oh! I was very happy, and 
my heart was all the time fashioning prayers of 
gratitude to the Great Father, with the sweet 
tears ever and anon rolling down my cheeks. 





Afterward we talkeda long time. I told him } your past, the shame of no crime on your soul. 


of my motherless but happy childhood—of the 
father whose one idol I had been—of my school 
life, and of that one year of fashion and flattery, 
when suitors thronged around the rich heiress 
and the world called her its favorite. 

Then I told him of my father’s death—of. the 
fraud and failure of his partners—of the deser- 
tion of all my kin, and how, at last, the noble 
old man, my father’s uncle, hurried to the city 
when he heard of my misfortune, and said to 
me, “ Maggie, we offer to you our home and our 
hearts; will you come to them?” And Harvey 
answered me, while his first kiss dropped like 
a blessed baptismal upon my forehead, “I have 
wealth enough for us both, Margaret, my beau- 
tiful, my beloved !” 


* * * * * 


A week has passed; a week of such intense 
happiness as I never expected to realize out of 
heaven. Last Monday, I told all to Uncle and 
Aunt, and the same evening Uncle Jerry put my 
} hand in Harvey’s, saying in a hoarse voice, “ She 
is our child, Mr. Willard—oh ! be very tender of 
her.” And he answered—I cannot write what, for 
1» tears that are coming. 

If I could only feelas I did lastnight. If this 
| mowing, hunting, torturing doubt would only 
i my heart. I fear, I dare not, cannot tell 

what I fear—oh! its memory will madden me! I 
know he must be noble, and pure, and good,— 
my Harvey, my glory, my incarnation ! 

Sometimes it seems likea terrible dream, and 
I put out my hands and strain my eyes to 
awaken, and I sink back again and feel it is real, 

It is allhappiness to-night. Harvey had been 
passing the evening with me, and we had been 
talking about our one future. It was late, and 
he had risen to leave. I accompanied him to 
the front door, and we stood there, chatting in 
the moonlight. 

I read this morning a short but very pathetic 
tale in the newspaper, and somehow it has 
haunted me all day. It was that of a young 
man, intelligent, accomplished, wealthy, and 
recently wedded to a young and beautiful 
woman, who adored him. Recent facts have 
come to light which prove that two years pre- 
vious to his marriage he was guilty of forgery, 
and he has fled the country. 

“Oh! Harvey,” I said, drawing closer to him, 
“how much worse than death to the heart of a 
woman must be such a revelation! And to 
make idols and to findthem clay! Thank God, 
that between you and me there lies no such 
darkness. I can be proud of you, else I know 
not if I could love you. There is no stain upon 
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Betwixt us there is perfect confidence.” Again 
my feelings triumphed over my timidity, and 
for the first time I yentured to lay my lips to 
the hand that rested on my shoulder. He drew 
it away, as if a viper had stung him. I looked 
up in his face, and in the clear moonlight I 
saw it was very white, and working fearfully. 

“ Harvey! Harvey !” I stammered, “speak to 
me; don’t look at me like that.” But he only 
turned away and groaned. I sank down upon 
the door-sill, for my limbs refused to sustain 
me. 

I believe I was sinking into unconsciousness 
when his voice arousedme. “Maggie!” it whis- 
pered huskily, “there is a dark page in my 
past, and to-morrow night you shall know it all. 
I did not mean to deceive you; the angels are 
my witnesses that I did not. But pure and 
noble as you were,I thought that it was not 
best I should bring up to your gaze an hour I 
have striven to forget, and then I was very 
weak, for your love was more precious than life 
tome. And now, what if I have lost this for- 








ever? Better even sothan that you should wed 
me, believing a lie. But oh! pity me! Mar- 
garet Marshall, pity me!” 

His lips dropped one long, burning kiss upon 
my bowed forehead, and he was gone ! 

Oh! there seems an eternity of suffering be- 
tween this time and to-morrow. How can I 
bear it! How can I gather up smiles and light 
words to my lips, from a heart over which surges 
great waves of an agony that is exceeding, un- 
speakable. Aunt Esther’s loving eyes will not 
be deceived to-morrow. 

I love him still, deeply, entirely, as I once 
did. This truth stands out clear and solemn 
amid all the wild struggling in my soul. And 
he, oh! I cling to him with the old faith yet. 
His nature is noble, and true, and good, howso- 
ever he may have been tempted to do evil! 


* * * * * 


Well, at last, I know all, and I love Harvey— 
oh, if it were possible, betterthan ever. Thank 
God, this fair summer’s day went down into the 
darkness, only to have the great light poured 
into my heart. 

“Now, darling, go right to bed,” said Aunt 
Esther, as she met me on the stairs. “I am so 
glad to see you looking well again.” Dear 
heart! she little dreamed that my malady had 
been more of the mind than of the body. 

I watched for him by the parlor window for 
a@ whole hour to-night, and at last, when I heard 
his step ringing up the gravel-walk, my heart 
seemed to stand still. I could not rise up to 
meet him when he entered the parlor, but I- 





held out both hands, and said to him, “I am 
very glad you are come at last, Harvey.” 

He kissed me gravely, but very tenderly, and 
looked with his proud, mournful eyes into my 
face a moment, and asked me to go out and sit 
with him under the shadow of the great but- 
ternut tree on the lawn. It might be a fancy 
of his, he said, but he could make the mourn- 
ful disclosure better with the solemn stars look- 
ing into his soul, than he could anywhere else. 

Of course Icomplied. We sat down on the 
rude bench which Uncle Jerry had placed there, 
and then I was very bold. I laid my hand on 
his heart, and said, “ Now, Harvey, don’t fear 
to tell me all.” 

He drew his arm around me, and—I shall 
write it briefly as he told me: 

When Harvey had attained his eighteenth 
year, his father died ; he was his mother’s only 
son, and great was the dismay of the widow 
when she discovered that some speculations in 
which her husband had become involved, left 
her and her child well nigh penniless. Harvey 
was not one to yield lightly to misfortune. He 
obtained a situation as clerk in a large mer- 
cantile establishment, and for a year supported 
himself and his mother by his employment.— 
It was not a pleasant life.. Harvey’s heart was 
with the musty folios piled upin dim old gal- 
leries, and the yellow walls of the little office 
grew to him a kind of prison, and it was only 
for his mother’s sake he stifled the strong cry 
of his nature for mental aliment. One after- 
noon, a head clerk came to him, stating that he 
had become greatly embarrassed in his financial 
relations, and wished the loan of five hundred 
dollars. It was all that Harvey and his mother 
possessed in the world. At first he refused, but 
the clerk was an intimate friend, and he paint- 
ed his unhappy position in such terms that 
Harvey’s heart was touched, and against his 
better judgment he yielded, and the last dollar 
he and his widowed mother possessed was 
placed in the clerk’s hand. Two days later, 
he came to him with another story, whether 
true or otherwise, Harvey never knew—the 
whole speculation had proved a failure—his 
money was lost, Harvey’s and all. “Oh, my 
mother! my mother!” groaned the wretched 
youth, and he sank down upon a chair and 
prayed to die. His agony seemed to touch 
somewhat the heart of his betrayer. “I will 
tell you what, Willard,” he said, “the keys of 
the ‘ strong box’ are in your possession ; lighten 
it of acool five hundred, and I swear to you in 
less than a week I will repay you all I owe you, 
and you can replace it.” How his high nature 
scorned the base proposal, how he sprang to his 
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feet with the hot blood of honest indignation: ‘And is that all?” I whispered, as his voice 
burning up to his cheeks—but alas ! alas! dropped into silence. 

“All! Isit not enough, Maggie, to part us 
forever ?” 

“Harvey, my boy,” said Mrs. Willard, as he; “No, no; only to draw me closer to you, my 

came in to dinner some three days later, “our} beloved,” and I laid my head firmer upon the 
old friend Mr. Allen has been here, and he told} heart, where, thank God, it will lie through 
me if we would take a few shares in the life. 
,he would pledge his honor that in less}; “Maggie! no reproaches, no scorns, only these 
than one year it would pay us two-fold. I pro-} tears !—are you woman or angel?” He rose up, 
mised him our five hundred, and this afternoon } and stood gazing into my face a moment, then 
I intend going downto the bank> Oh! Harvey! } trembling in every limb, shaking like a child, 
my precious boy, how often I have thanked} he sank at my feet—his proud head dropped 
God that he saved the widow this mite !” into my lap. 

And her son looked into her face, and he saw} I wound the dark, rich curls around my fin- 
the deep tenderness that flashed through her} gers; I lifted the bowed head and pressed my 
tears, and he could not tell her. lips to the damp, broad forehead, and I mur- 

That evening—my pen stops, I cannot write it.; mured, “ We will never speak of it again, Har- 
There was other eyes that saw him, and the} vey.” 
next day Harvey Willard was arrested, and his} “Never!” he said, fervently, lifting his eyes 
mother—but he, too, paused there. to my face, and the unspeakable tenderness in 

Two more days went by, and then a brother} their shining depths brought fresh tears to 
of Mrs. Willard’s, (a rich man and a bachelor,; mine. “ Henceforth, betwixt you and me there 
whom they had thought dead,) came from the} shall be perfect confidence,” 

Indies. “Yes, perfect, perfect, Harvey,” I murmured, 

In less than two hours Harvey was free— and a sweet echo seemed to gather up the bless- 
money bought his release and secured the mat-} ed words, and rolled them through the bright 
ter from publicity. He and his mother never} uplift of my future; and now, in this midnight 
knew the need of money again. Harvey was} silence, it floats softly back to my heart, “ There 
his uncle’s heir—the grass grows green over; shall be perfect confidence !” 
two graves now. . 















* * * * * 
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Oh! when Joy’s light is in thine eye, When Sorrow, like a gloomy pall, 

When friends and loved ones are around thee; Enshrouds thee, and thy spirit weepeth, 
When e’en the shades of sorrow fly Invoke me: for thy spirit-call 

Before the love-lights that surround thee! Ne’er falls upon an ear that sleepeth. 
And when the hours drag heavily, I'd be with thee in every mood, 

Nor light nor shade of joy or sorrow In every phase of woe or gladness ; 
Marks the dull time; when revery To share and heighten every good ; 

Scarce hopes or fears the dim to-morrow— To share and lighten all thy sadness. 
When Hope, like an exultant bird, s And when the night of life is o’er, 

Springs, singing, upward still towards heaven ; With thee I’d share th’ eternal dawning, 
When Fear, with darkly muttered word, Where angels, on the pearl-strewn shore, 











Await thee in the realms of morning. 





With fell distrust thy heart hath riven— 
























The difference between a wise man and a fool; The greater a man’s ability to ack for distant, 
doth not consist in this—that the wise man }ends, the stronger his mind. 
knows much, and the fool knows little ; but}: 1 one thing men of all ages are alike, they 
rather in this—that the wise man applies what }), 1. believed obstinately in themselves. 
he knows to the amendment of his life ; whereas 
the fool maketh no such application of his know- 







A space-filling individual is a body; a time- 
filling individual is a soul. 
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“OUR PEW.” 


A nice, cosy seat—is it not ?—with its soft, corner pew; and if it wasn’t tight shoes that 
green cushions and faded carpet. What if it ;made Miss Simpson walk so mincingly. 
isn’t quite so elegant. as some of those which; Everything ischanged now. One sunny sum- 
hold our neighbors? What if the view from ;mer’s morning the village bell tolled long and 
the window on our left does embrace brick pave-{solemnly, and. two days after, the thin, white 
ments, and thickly-crowded, smoky-looking }face of our bird-voiced Mary smiled upon us 
houses, instead of green, velvety fields and gen- ‘from its coffin-pillow, looking as fair and pure 
tly-waving trees? What if we must tip our?as the pale flowers which garlanded her brow, 
heads a little more to one side than is actually {and lay folded in her marble hands. 
necessary for comfort, in order to get a look at; The deacon’s daughter goes into church now 
the minister? What if we are obliged to check leaning on Willie’s manly arm, and the village 
our laughing propensities most perseveringly, ‘maidens no longer cast side-long glances at ba- 
when the fat gentleman in front of us nods {chelor Sam, or titter behind their hymn-books 
slightly, and looks for all the world as though ‘at his twisted dickeys and buttonless coats, for 
he were dreaming of snakes and lizards? It is {consequential little Miss Simpson (that used to 
very comfortable and pleasant, for all that.— be) calls him “husband,” and treads more min- 
Many a time have we sat there, (“Josie” and.I,) }cingly than before. 
with the bright day-gleams falling through the: Three grass-grown graves in the dim old 
window, and dancing about us as if they had }church-yard tell of our broken home circle, and 
quite forgotten that it was Sunday, when they ‘three childish voices that call me “Auntie,” re- 
should be very quiet, demure little sunbeams, {mind me that other forms and faces are replac- 
instead of nestling so roguishly in the folds.of }ing the last link in our household band. 
our dresses, or playing hide-and-go-seek on the} Not.now do I fill my olden place by Mother’s 
pages of our hymn-books. ‘side, whiling away the tiresome sermon-times 
Perchance we went in with envy and discon- with curious speculations—looking through the 
tent at our hearts, murmuring that our lot was {diamond window-panes up to the blue sky, with 
so humble—our life-burden so heavy to be: ‘its sea of rippling clouds, or making believe 
borne ; but we have risen up ashamed of our } i gather whole handfuls of the dear posies from 
weakness, and with high, earnest, holy resolu- ithe garden that adorned the humble parsonage ; 
- tions to life more worthily, more trustingly, for passing years have crept by, with their 
more lovingly. There has.our pride been hum- pponante changes, and “Josie” and I have 
bled—our selfishness rebuked; there have a/found anew home in the strange, busy, bustling 
brother’s kindly words crept down into. our }city. 
hearts, and kindled aspirations never to be} Darling “Josie,” we are about to separate.— 
-quenched—yearnings fortruth and nobleness,}Not soon again shall we sit together in the 
deathless as our own immortal souls. i house of prayer. The hand of destiny is point- 
Sometimes, sitting there, I am carried back jing out for you another and a busier life. But 
to child-time. Once more, as then, in a far- {I know, at-times, when the spell. of memory is 
away village, I mingle with father, mother, sis- }strong upon you, you will tread again, in fancy, 
ters and brothers, listening to the word of God. ithe softly-carpeted aisle of owr own little church ; 
Listening, did say? Not I. Didn’t I find bet- again the deep, rich, solemn tones of our organ 
ter amusement in counting the big brass but- will echo in your ear; again with soft hand 
tonson Deacon Fay’s blue coat, or calculating itightly clasped in mine, your heart will thrill, 
very- sagely the exact number of additions nase your eyes dim with honest tears, at the élo- 
which the antiquated spider overhead had made {quent words and tender admonition of “our 
to his web since first I noticed him ?,. Then how }pastor; and although the years which part us 
I used to wonder why Mary Lee’s voice was {stretch far out into the future—even to the time 
more sweet and clear than Mrs. Dane’s, who {when our disembodied spirits shall fold their 
stood above her in the choir, and was so much $ white wings before the throne of a loving and 
taller and stouter; why Willie Brown always ; merciful Father, one golden thread to circle ever 
followed the deacon’s pretty daughter with his {round us, and bind us still together, will be the 
great blue eyes ; if Sam Benson, stiff and stately j recollections cherished by us both, of the hours 
in the glory of old-bachelorhood, would never}of deep, holy, purifying pleasure, passed in 
haye any one to sit beside him in his lonely }“Our Pew.”—The Ladies’ Enterprise, 
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THE GREAT. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS. 


This brave and ambitious soldier was the son 
of Philip, King of Macedon. 
Palla, in Macedonia, 356 8. c. The education 
of Alexander was entrusted to the famous phi- 
losopher, Aristotle; and well did he perform his 
duty. The young prince grew up not only ro- 
bust and active in body, skilled in military 
exercises and in feats of arms, but imbued with 
a taste for the literature of his country. His 
mind was well cultivated. The [liad and 
Odyssey became his constant companions, and 
were every night laid under his pillow with his 
sword. 


Vor. V—No, 4 3 


He was born at;jtwenty years of age. 





Alexander was called to the throne when only 
Assassins had deprived 
his father of life. Surrounded by revolt and 
danger on every side, his decision and prompti- 
tude saved him. The Athenians and Thebans 
whose power Philip had prostrated at the battle 
of Cheroneia, impatient of Macedonian control, 
shook off their allegiance, and re-asserted their 
independence. Alexander therefore marched 
an army into Greece, and laid Thebes in ashes. 
This severity had the desired effect. The re- 
volt was quelled. The Athenians sought to 
make their peace with the conqueror, who, in- 
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tent on greater things, and considering one ex- king was immediately there in person, and, re- 
ample sufficient, accepted their excuses and {covering themselves, they drove the Persians 
overlooked their fault. back, so as to make room for the whole army. 
The usual scenes of barbarity and cruelty {The Macedonian hero, fearless in the midst of 
took place at Thebes. The conduct of Timoclea,}the most fearful exposures, animated his sol- 
a noble lady of Thebes, well deserves to be com-{diers by his example. With his own arm he 
memorated. Some of Alexander’s soldiers had } killed two of the Persian satraps, and the aveng- 
destroyed her house, killed her father and } ing sword of a third was about to descend with 
brother, and brutally treated her. An officer{fatal violence on his person, when the hand 
threatening her with instant death in case of} which held it was severed by Clitus, who thus 
her refusal, demanded where she had concealed } preserved the life of his commander. The Per- 
the treasures. She directed the wretch to ajsians, after a little more resistance, fled, and 
well in the garden. Into this he eagerly de-}the victory was complete. 
scended, when the heroic woman rolled alarge; Soon after this battle, Alexander plunged, 
stone to the mouth of the well, pushed it in, wees hot, into the cold waters of the Cydnus, 
and thus crushed him to death. When brought {and became very sick. During his illness, he 
before Alexander, and charged by the soldiers } received a private letter, informing him that his 
with destroying the life of their comrade, she { Physician, Philip, had been bribed by Darius to 
boldly confronted the conqueror. Perceiving {poison him Discrediting the charge, he waited 
her haughty and noble bearing, Alexander de- | ;not for the proof of it, but after he had read the 
‘manded her name. She replied: “I am sister } ‘letter, placed it undet his pillow. Philip soon 
to Theaganes, who fought against Philip for the {after came in with some medicine. The king 
liberties of Greece, and was killed at the battle | having given Philip the letter to read, took the 
of Cheroneia.” Struck with her reply, after }cup, and fixing his eyes steadily on his physi- 
commending her courage, the Macedonian } cian, without a word, drank off the preparation. 
monarch ordered. her to be set at liberty. The result proved that this noble confidence in 
In the Spring of 334, 8. c., Alexander crossed { Philip was not misplaced. He speedily recover- 
the Hellespont, and entered Persia with an army | ed, to the joy of his entire army. 
of 30,000 men and 5000 horse. The first city | Darius, the Persian monarch, now advanced 
which he encountered was called Lampsachus. } to meet his enemy in person, at the head of an 
This he determined to destroy, on account of {army of 600,000 men. Surrounded with pomp 
the repeated rebellions of its inhabitants. For- } ‘and splendor, he fancied himself invulnerable, 
tunately, the city had given birth to Anaxi- jand imprudently brought his family into the 
menes, the celebrated historian, who had for-{camp, for whom he ought to have provided a 
merly been tutor to Alexander, and who was ; place of greater safety. The battle was fought 
an old friend of Philip. The kingly son of}near the city of Issus, on a narrow plain, bound- 
Philip, as soon as he saw his old tutor, aware of {ed by mountains on one side, and the sea on 
his claims, and suspecting his object, called for {the other, a river flowing through the middle of 
his priest, and swore a solemn oath before the ;the plain. The two armies having been drawn 
gods, that he would not grant his request.— {up in order of battle, Alexander rode between 
“The favor I have to desire of you,” replied {the ranks, encouraging his soldiers, and calling 
Anaximenes, “ is that you would destroy Lamp- , upon his generals to signalize themselves. He 
sachus, and send its inhabitants into slavery.” reminded them of the battles of Thermopyla, of 
By this cunning evasion, Anaximenes compelled ; ‘Salamis, and of Platew ; then pointing to the 
the unwilling monarch to spare his native city,}enemy, shining with gold and splendor, he told 
out of respect for his oath. them that all this-wealth and the whole of 
~ Alexander first encountered the Persians on? Persia was theirs, if they only choose to fight 
the banks of a small river called the Granicus, ; bravely. The soldiers answered him with shouts, 
which discharges its waters into the sea of Mar-{and the king; seeing their ardor, immediately 
mora. The army of the Persians, consisting of } ordered the attack. 
100,000 foot. and 10,000 horse, lined the oppo-; The Macedonians slowly advanced until with- 
site shores. The two armies continued for some ‘in bow-shot. Alexander immediately ordered 
time looking at each other from the banks, the; them to plunge into the river, by which means 
Persians waiting until the Macedonians should} the showers of the Persian arrows passed harm- 
enter, in order to charge them at an advantage. }lessly over them. Emerging from its waters, 
Alexander was the first to dash into the stream. {the troops charged the Persians, sword in hand. 
The Persians let fly their arrows thicker than} Their commander, observing the chariot of 
hail. The advanced squadrons wavered, their; Darius high above the rest, galloped towards ‘it; 
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but Oxanethes, brother to Darius, rushed before 
the chariot, and Alexander was beaten down 
on his knees. Parmenio covered him with his 
shield. At the same moment, the wounded 
horses of Darius began to kick and plunge, and 
were in danger of overturning the king, who 
leaped down and mounted another chariot.— 
Immediately, a great cry arose in the Persian 
army. “The king has fallen!” resounded from 
rank to rank, and the whole of his prodigious | 
force was soon scattered in all directions. Darius} 
retreated in the chariot he had eritered ; but} 
getting among the rocks, he threw away his; 
bow, shield, and royal mantle, mounted a horse, } 
and continued his headlong flight. The field of} 
battle was covered with the Persian dead, who} 
lay thick as autumnal leaves beneath the pci 
of the forest. The family of the fugitive: 
monarch, his wife, children, and mother, were} 
taken prisoners. Alexander visited the royal 
captives in their tent, in company with his 
friend Hepheestion, sympathized with them in 
their misfortunes, and assured them of their 
safety. Contrary to the usages of ancieht war- 
fare, they were treated with the utmost kind- 
ness and humanity. One of the children of} 
Darius, without discovering the least fear, em} 


by order of the king, secretly destroyed: Soon 
after this, the youthful conqueror, inflated by 
his unexampled military prosperity, sought to 
sink the character of a prince of freeman in that 
of an Eastern despot. The Macedonians were 
ordered to salute their king by prostration, after 
the Persian method. The soldiers firmly and 
indignantly refused to obey. This called Alex- 
ander to a sense of propriety, and the ceremony 
was not enforced. But the seeds of discontent and 
mutiny were sown. The harvest soon followed. 

At a feast given by Alexander in honor of his 
victories, an unfortufate dispute, originating in 
the flatteries of some parasites, broke’ out be= 
tween him and Clitus. The Macedonian hero, 
excited with copious draughts of wine, talked 
in an arrogant manner about his victories, and 
even declared that the conquests of Philip, his 
father, were due to his valor. Clitus attempted 


3 to remonstrate. The king, impatient of.conf#a- 


diction, retorted on Clitus his want of military 
success in some affairs with which he had been 
entrusted, and even accused him of cowardice. 
The brave and hardy veteran indignantly re- 
plied,—* Coward or not, it was this hand that 
saved you at the battle of Granicus. It is the 
blood and wounds of these very Macedonians 


braced the conqueror, which deeply affected} whom you accuse of cowardice, that raised you 
him. Alexander’s subsequent conduct to this’ to your grandeur, and gave you all your glory. 
unfortunate family proves that he endeavored | But the tragical end of Parmenio shows what 
to make them ample reparation for the wrongs } we have to expect from thy gratitude.” “Go 
which he had inflicted on them, After the death} hence!” cried Alexander, in a voice inarticulate 


of Darius, he married Statira, the daughter of 
that monarch. 

The last conflict between the Greeks and Per- 
sians took place near Guagamela, on an exten- 
sive plain which Darius had chosen, in order to 
give the best advantage to his war chariots and 
cavalry. Alexander commanded the right, and 
Parmenio the left wing of the Grecian army. 
The action ended in the total defeat of the Per- 
sians and the death of Darius, who fled early, 
leaving his army toits fate. The attendants 
of the fugitive proved faithless, and afte? stab- 
bing him, left him to die on the road. His body 
was, by order of the conqueror, taken to Susa, 
and there deposited in the royal tomb, with the 
usual ceremonials. 

We have now to record one of those jealous, 
violent and tyrannical actions, which have cloud- 
ed with disgrace the bright name of Alexander. 
Philotas, the son of Parmenio, was suspected of 
conspiring against his life. The accused was 
tried according to Macedonian forms, and by 
them condemned to die. Against the fidelity of 
Parmenio, nothing could be alleged ; yet he com- 
thanded the Grecian army in Media, and ‘his 
résentment was to be feared; he was, therefore, 





with rage. Clitus was forced from the room, 
but immediately returned by a side door, and 
continued his taunts, telling his king to choose 
for his companions for the future, not freemen, 
but barbarians and slaves, as they alone would 
lick the dust from under his feet like dogs, and 
bow before his Persian girdle and white robes. 
This was too mach. The haughty monarch 
seized his javelin, hurled it with his utmost 
strength, and laid the offender dead. A 
paroxysm of remorse and sorrow followed this 
explosion of passion. Throwing himself on the 
corpse of his faithful soldier, Alexander drew 
forth the messenger of death, and would instant- 
ly have plunged it into his body, had he not 
been prevented by his guards. Such are some- 
times the fatal results of drunkenness. Nor 
must we overlook the destruction of the beau- 
tiful and magnificent Persepolis, the capital of 
the Persian kings, which he fired at the cldése’ 
of another riotous festival. Itwas a deed more 
becoming an ignorant barbarian, than the ad- 
mirer of Homer and the disciple of Aristotle.’ 

Where was his taste for the arts, and ‘his admi- 
ration for the works of genius? Alexander was 
not himself that night. a 
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During a space of about seven years, Alex- 
ander conquered Persia, Assyria, Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, and, in fact, nearly all the countries in 
Asia and Africa. It does not appear that he 
had any other motive for this wide-spread over- 
throw of ancient sovereignties excepting that of 





simple ambition and the love of conquest.— 
Despite the impetuosity of his temper and his 
occasional excesses, he had many noble quali- 
ties. From various circumstances in his career, 
it is evident that he never contemplated the 
acquisition of wealth or of praise, except such 
as could be shared with his soldiers, to whom 
he was most sincerely attached. His character 
in this respect shines forth in a remarkable 
speech which he made to his army about this 
time. The Macedonians and Greeks, wearied 
and worn out with conquests of which they saw 
no end, had filled the camp with their muti- 
nous murmurings. Alexander, mounting the 
tribunal, thus addressed them: | 
“Jt is not my wish, Macedonians, to change: 
your resolution, Return home without hin- 


. 
eight hundred ; and, conducting you from Ma- 


cedon, whose boundaries seemed unworthy to 
confine you, safely crossed the Hellespont, 
though the Persians then commanded the sea. 
By one victory we gained Ionia, Holia, both 
Phrygias, and Lydia. By our courage and acti- 
vity, the provinces of Cilicia and Syria, the 
strength of Palestine, the antiquity of Egypt, 
and the renown of Persia, were added to your 
empire. Yours, now, are Bactria and Aria, the 
productions of India, the fertility of Assyria, 
the wealth of Susa, and the wonders of Babylon. 
You are generals, princes, satraps. What have 
I reserved for myself but this purple and diadem, 
which mark my pre-eminence in toil and dan- 
ger? Where are my private treasures? Or 
why should I collect them? Are my pleasures 
expensive? You know that I fare worse than 
any of yourselves, and have in nothing spared 
my person. Let him, who dares, compare with 
me. Let him bare his breast, and I will bear 
mine. My body, the fore part of my body, is 
covered with honorable wounds from every sort 


@rance from me. But, before leaving the camp,{of-weapon. I often watch, that you may repose 
first learn to know your king and yourselves. : safely ; and to testify my unremitting attention 
My father, Philip, (for with him it is ever fit to} to your happiness, had determined tosend home 
begin,) found you, at his arrival in Macedon,}the aged and infirm among you, loaded with 
miserable and hopeless fugitives, covered with; wealth and honor. But since you are all de- 
the skins of sheep; feeding among the moun-jsirous to leave me,go! Report to your coun- 
tains some wretched herds which you had}trymen that, unmindful of the signal bounty of 
neither the strength nor the courage to defend’ your king, you entrusted him to the vanquished 
against the Thracians, Illyrians, and Triballi.; barbarians. The report, doubtless, will bespeak 
Having repelled the ravagers of your country,‘ your gratitude and piety.” 

he brought you from the mountains tothe plain,; This impassioned and touching oration deep- 
and taught you toconfide notin your fastnesses, {ly affected the discontented soldiery, and all 
but in your valor. By his wisdom and disci-; gladly returned to their allegiance. Soon after 
pline, he trained you to arts and civility, en-{ this, those who were unfit for service, from age 
or wounds, were honorably sent back to their 





riched you with mines of gold, instructed you; 


in navigation and commerce, and rendered you 
a terror to those nations at whose names you 
used to tremble. Need I mention his conquests 
in Upper Thrace, or those still more valuable in 
the maritime provinces of that country? Having 
opened the gates of Greece, he chastised the 
Phocians, reduced the Thessalonians, and, while 
I shared the command, defeated and humbled 
the Thebans and Athenians, eternal foes to Ma- 
cedon, to whom you had been successively tri- 
butaries, subjects and slaves. But my father 











rendered you their masters ; and having entered 
the Peloponnesus, and regulated at discretion 
the affairs of that peninsula, he was.appointed 
by universal consent general of combined 
Greece; an appointment not more honorable 
for himself, than glorious for his country. 

“ At my accession to the throne, I found a 
debt of five hundred talents, and scarcely sixty 





in the treasury. I contracted a fresh debt of 


own country, each with full pay till his arrival 
at home, and in addition, with the gratuity of a 
talent. 

Alexander at last rested from conquest in the 
city of Babylon. Here, whilst engaged in ex- 
tensive plans for the future, he became sick and 
died, in his 32d year, after a reign of twelve 
years and eight months. His successors quar- 
relled about the division of his empire—which 
speedily fell to pieces. His two wives, Roxana 
and Statira, his mother, sister, and children, 
were all murdered, and thus none lineally de- 
scended from him ever benefitted by his con- 
quests. The name of this lover of violence was 
quenched in blood. 

The abilities of Alexander were of the first 
order. He is the only ancient king who ever, 
from the native goodness of his heart, showed 
deep repentance for his misdeeds. His taste for 
literature and the fine arts, his personal bravery 
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and generosity, have been much extolled; yet 
he was very passionate and addicted to intem- 
perance. The conqueror of the world was him- 
self aslaye. All his good qualities are not a 


counterpoise to his bad ones. Ambition and 
the love of conquest caused him to shed torrents 
of human blood. Wherever he went, his track 
was marked by devastation, ruin and death. 





THE ANGEL AND THE 


Macarius, the hermit, lived sixty years in the 
wilderness, practising the most austere self- 
denial, and refusing every earthly comfort save 
barely enough to sustain life. The most scanty 
fare, consisting of the simplest products of the 
earth, was all that he desired, and a rude hut, 
the work of his own hands, sufficed for his 
dwelling. At the going down of the sun, he 
was found at his devotions, and the still hour 
of midnight and the morning dawn, again wit- 
nessed him prostrate before the Most High ; 
never did the forlorn wayfarer knock in vain at 
the door of his humble cot, and better food was 
provided for his weary guests than he himself 
partook of, and at length so great was the fame 
of his piety, that many came from distant lands 
to receive his blessing. 

Such was the life of Macarius. But now his 
hair had become white from age, his trembling 
limbs refused to do their office, and Nature 
seemed ready to return his feeble frame to the 
dust. As he lay on his hard pallet, the eyes of 
his spirit were opened, and behold an Angel 
stood before him. 
said the Angel, “shalt thou exchange thy frail 
tenement of clay for a substantial body that 
shall not be subject to decay—thy life upon 
earth is made up, thy course is run, thy end is 
at hand, but rejoice and be glad, for the day of 
death is the beginning of life. Yet hast thou 
also cause of sorrow, for thy life has been spent 
almost in vain.” 

“Pardon,” said Macarius. “Havel not spent 
these sixty years in the wilderness, serving the 
Lord both day and night? Have I not suffered 


“This night, oh, Macarius,” 
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the torments of hunger and thirst and self-in- 
flicted penance, and denied myself the pleasures 
and enjoyments of this world, that I might re- 
ceive a preater reward in that better world to 
which I now go ?” 

* And who,” said the Angel, “has required all 
these things at thy hands? Do not all the 
works of God teach that man should not live 
for himself alone? Does not the sun shine to 
give life and health to all, and the flowers of 
the field bloom to beautify the earth, and to ex- 
hale sweet odors for the good of others; and 
even the spear of grass that is trod under foot, 
hath its use. Nay, doth not everything that 
God hath made, teach that nothing good lives 
for itself alone. And yet, thou, oh! Macarius, 
to whom so much has been given—thou who 
mightest have done so. much good in the world, 
and have performed the use for which thou 
wast created, hast fled as a coward from the field 
of battle, and for sixty years hast been endea- 
voring to hoard up for thyself by self-imposed 
austerities a greater reward than shall fall to 
the lot of thy fellows. Know, then, that it is 
only as we desire to confer happiness upon 
others that we can be happy ourselves ; and that 
even good, done for the love of self, or for the 
sake of reward, is turned into evil.” 

Then Macarius slept, and awoke in a better 
world, and the kings of the earth built him a 
tomb, and adorned it with gold and silver and 
precious stone and he was called a saint, and 
his bones are kept as precious relics, even to 
this day. J. 8, 





THE SLEEPER IN THE SEA. 


BY HANNAH AUGUSTA, 


His earthly sorrows all are o’er, 
Serenely rests his youthful head; 

He loved the ocean from a child, 
And now he sleeps with ocean’s dead. 


Deep through the bosom of the sea, 
Where restless billows ever flow, 

With still pale face and powerless limbs, 
He pass’d unto the rest below. 


His long, bright locks of curling hair, 
So soft and light and bright of yore, 





Now, dark and heavy in the sea, 
The summer winds will wave no more. 


High o’er his head the coral rears 
A monument no art could frame; 
And though no epitaph it bears, 
His shall be no forgotten name. 


Life’s fitful dream for him is o’er; 
Long, undisturbed his sleep shall be, 
While solemnly his requiem sings 
The restless, ever murmuring sea. 
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LIGHT AND SHADE; 
OR, CONTENTMENT THE FRUIT OF RESIGNATION. 


BY MRS. M. A.: DENISON, 


PART FIRST. }love and harmony held its inmates in their holy 
Caspar Fontaine, the son of a naturalized ; keeping. 
Frenchman, and a mechanic in one of the New} Caspar prospered even more than his heart 
England cities, married, when he became of age,} had desired. He began to increase in wealth; 
a sweet young creature of eighteen summers.) his lands were fruitful; he was honored with 
They ‘were both beautiful, in high health, ener-} titles; and the villagers doffed their hats as 
getic, and true-hearted. “A lovely sight, indeed!) they met him, and paid him that true homage 
a handsome couple,” whispered one and another} which the great by nature always command, 
in.the gaping crowd that, on such occasions,} But it brought no change to him, save that, if 
generally fills the house of ceremony ; and they} possible, he was more devoted to his Creator, 
were not meaningless remarks. kinder, and yet more gentle, to his family, as, 
As the two.appeared at church, on the next} one by one, new ties bound him to earth. 
Sabbath ; she with her kirtle of pure white,and} “Caspar,” said his mother, when he left her 
her sweet, innocent face just glimmering through }to tread an untried path, “whatever you do, 
her snowy veil, and he with his brown home-}whatever you become, bear a lowly heart, my 
spun (which his mother, good woman, had made} son; for they in whose souls spring the violet 
with her own hands) fitting his tall and really} humility are always blessed. Remember, Cas- 
elegant figure; everybody wished them a long} par, these are your mother’s parting words: be 
life of happiness. slowly in spirit.” ’ 
Not one of Caspar’s rivals hated him; none} And he was a son worthy of such a parent. 
of them but forgave Lucia in his heart for pre-} A few years passed, and two beautiful children 
ferring one obviously superior in all respects,} blessed his lot, making his home vocal with 
although each would have run a gauntlet (so;}their merry music Lucia was nearly idolized 
they said, at least) for the prize of that fair} by those who knew her well; and even those who 
hand, which, though the fingers were hooped } could not aspire to her companionship, felt her 
neither with jewels nor gold, was’ as pretty a} influence through the sphere she threw around 
hand as one would wish to see. | others. 
Both, then, were happy, and, what is better, Caspar’s wealth rapidly increased, and he 
both were resolved, come what would, to keep} lived now in the ’squire’s mansion, a large hand- 
happy. To be sure, each had faults of which}some frame building, situated on a beautiful 
the other was aware time and petty trials would} knoll, and commanding a glorious prospect of 
discover. _}mountain, vale, and river. Furnished with taste 
Here, then, was the secret of their depend-}and elegance, it was a rare retreat for choice 
ence on happiness for all future time. They}spirits; for those whose souls were kindled at 
had estimated each other’s faults and virtues,}the altar of genius. Attached to this was a fine 
and coolly concluded that neither was am angel ;}conservatory. filled with brilliant plants and 
that they were yet mortals, not even deified by} flowers, about whose mingled hues sang the 
the rhapsodies of love, and prone, consequently, } mocking-bird and the golden-breasted canary ; 
to all the liabilities of this, mortal state. and the wee; humming-bird flitted among the 
So, when Caspar stroked the rich golden hair} flowers, revelling in sweets congregated from 










of his young bride, and calmly blessed her as 
his wife, she felt that name to be a holier one 
than all the fancy titles which humanity in 
general—married humanity, in particular—is 
prone to bestow on its objects of affection. Be- 
hold them, then, in a new settlement, where 
Caspar had determined to make his fortune. 
Their cottage was situated back on a pleasant 
road, encircled by graceful trees; a very para- 
dise around it for verdure, a very gem of neat- 








ness within; a very Eden where the angels of 


the four quarters of the globe. 

Lucia moved among her servants their supe- 
rior, yet equal, if I may use terms 80 contra- 
dictory. They venerated her as a mistress, 
while they loved her with a touching love, as if 
she had been a sister. Lucia, indeed, governed 
well. Guided by her perfect will,all things took 
the shape and'sound of harmony. Her house- 
hold might be likened to a sweet and golden 
harp, on whieh she was the rare and always 
faultless performer. No harsh notes, no jarring 
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discord, discomposed the order of her governing 
system. Gentleness was her wand of love, gen- 
tleness her rod of correction. Smiles in the 
sunshine of her presence seemed playing over 
even inanimate things, and the goodness and 
purity of her lovely spirit bound all together as 
with amystic chain. Even the “stranger within 
their gates” was drawn into the charmed circle, 
and left it loving and wondering. 

Oh! the beautiful order in‘ families where 
hearts are truly united, and “ pure religion and 
undefiled before the Father” cements the bond 
of union. Stay thy ruthless hand, fierce re- 
former! Pause before a scene like this, where 
angels in human form, linked to Heaven by vir- 
tues stronger than adamant, make of home the 
ark of safety, the abiding-place of love. All 
may be thus, if they will but listen to the dic- 
tates of conscience, and cultivate, with assidu- 
ous care, the tenant of this frail tabernacle, the 
soul. So may we make our Heaven; and wo 
to us, though it is in our power, if we create 
for ourselves condemnation. 

Certainly some were envious. Is it not always 
the case? Some, who by bad thrift, and minds 
unequal to cope with those adversities that 
prove men, as fire purifies gold, said it was no 
wonder they were so happy, loving, good, and 
all that. “But let the ’squire come down,” 
they croaked ; “let him be pinched with poverty, 
or lose, even, the elegancies of life to which he 
has been accustomed, then where will be his 
constant happiness ; his serenity of mind, which, 
he boasts, never forsakes him? Our word for 
it, with the things that were. Or let trouble, 
sore and bitter trouble, come upon him, believe 
us, he will change like all others.” 

And, alas! sore trouble did come; came in 
awful guise; fell like a thick cloud, charged 
with ruin, upon the happy household. Their 
only and beautiful daughter was sought for in 
marriage by a young man of good family, and 
one every way worthy of her. They gave him 
their child with many but happy tears, and 
kissed her pure brow, as she stood upon their 
threshold, in all the gentle loveliness of a timid 
bride, just leaving the dear halls of her father 
for another and a distant home. She was fra- 
gile and lily-like in her beauty, but her health 
had been perfect from infancy. A few short 
months fled swiftly by, and the gentle girl 
returned; returned, alas! to die in the arms of 
her parents. They laid her down with hearts 
heavy with sorrow. They saw the young hus- 
band, who had loved her with intense devotion, 
mourning like a stricken child that refuses com- 
fort. She was the first, as yet, the only occu- 
pant ofitheir family tomb. Crushed, indeed, 








were their spirits, as those only can tell who 
have started back paralysed with the first stern 
glance of Death. But they knew he had no 
power over that fair creature beyond the portals 
of the invisible home ; and though their smiles 
were less frequent, and sadder, when given, yet 
did they grow holier by this great affliction. 
The silver chord loosened from her gentle spirit, 
seemed restored in their bosoms, binding their 
bleeding hearts together, and they lived on. 

Their strong affection centred more entirely 
upon the only one left them now, the son of 
their declining years. 

Great promise did his bright manhood give; 
nor was it unfaithful in the fulfilment. Daringly 
the strong intellect shot heavenward, like an 
eagle, panting for the purer atmosphere of the 
upper skies. The death of his sweet. sister 
chastened his aspiring soul, spiritualized his 
lofty thought; and as he gazed down into her 
early tomb, the home of beauty amid corrup- 
tion, the words, “I am the resurrection and the 
life,” throbbed in his burning brain. 

“T will from this hour devote myself to Hea- 
ven,” he resolved; “He who was crucified, and 
rose again, that the sweet spirit, once enshrouded. 
in this mortal clay, might arise also, and join 
Him in the heavenly inheritance.” 

He became a preacher of righteousness, and 
again the hearts of his parents rejoiced. But 
alas! Death has been envious of the great and 
the good from the beginning. The brighter and 
;more shining the light, the more eagerly his 

pale lips blow out the flame. 

Again his unerring shaft sped upon its fatal 
mission; and the son, too, wearied with con- 
stant thought and mental toil, laid his head 
upon the maternal bosom, never to lift it again 
in life. 

“Lovely in their lives,” murmured the doubly 
bereaved and desolate ones, as they turned from 
the silent church-yard towards their almost dev 
serted home; “lovely in their lives, and in their 
deaths not divided. We made them our idols; 
they were gently loosened from our arms, and 
He hath our jewels in His keeping. 

The tomb-door was closed, and with lingering 
steps they tottered away, while the good old 
minister walked by their side, comforting them 
with many a well-chosen and tender word. 





PART SECOND. 


“Ah! now the Fontaines know what it is to 
suffer!” cried the envious. ‘ Now their pride 
will come down ; now behold their boasted cheer- 
fulness!” But ah! how mamy a true and pure 
heart bled for them! and what tears ran down 
furrowed cheeks, as clasped hands were held 
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towards Heaven, and fervent supplications lifted 
to the Throne of God for the suffering. 

“Whom have we now to love!” they ex- 
claimed, as they passed the threshold of their 
stately home, and saw its splendor mockingly 
but dimly shining through tears. How spread 
the anguish of that loneliness over their mourn- 
ing souls, as they murmured again, “Whom 
have we now to love!” 

“God and each other,” was the noble reply ; 
“yet more devotedly, more tenderly than be- 
fore.” 

And they grew sweetly resigned as years sped 
on. They forgot not the poor; they ministered 
to the stricken; they blessed little children. 
Happiness had again spread her shining wings 
above them, when a speculation in which Cas- 
par had invested largely, fell to the ground, and 
carried with it nearly all the possessions of the 
good old man. It had been deemed so secure, 
that Caspar Fontaine stood bondsman for several 
parties involved; but for that, he would still 
have retained a competence. 

One little cottage, the only one left of his 
money, (for Caspar was honorable to the pay- 
ment of the last farthing,) was neatly, yet 
seantily, furnished, and thither the aged pair 
proceeded. They would not accept the many 
pecuniary gifts which many, who loved and 
Tevered them, were willing, nay anxious, to be- 
stow upon the venerable “head of the town.” 

“Our Father intends to draw us nearer him- 
self, by loosening and sweeping away all earthly 
props,” said Caspar, while a benign smile still 
played over his noble features. “’Tis well; let 
us bow in sweet submission to His gracious will. 
We still have each other.” 

“Yes, we still have each other,” echoed his 
wife, on whose yet lovely face his patient smile 
‘was reflected. 

To toil with his own hands, the old man now 

went. His weekly wages, and the little he had 
saved from the wreck of his property, enabled 
them to live frugally, yet with comfort. 

A winter day, with its wailing wind, had 
passed into eternity, and left in its stead a calm, 
glorious night, guarded by millions of stars, that 
were almost mirrored in the smooth and daz- 
zling snow. The town lay hushed as if in calm 
slumber, nestling amid the old mountains that 
lifted themselves in solemn grandeur towards 
Heaven. 

In the cottage of Caspar Fontaine the work- 
stand stood before a cheerful fire, and the great 
family Bible, that had descended through many 
generations, laid with its huge covers open, and 
the heavy clasps fallen upon the clear linen 
beneath. 
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The old man had been reading in the holy 
volume, as was his wont, before retiring, and 
the good wife had laid by her knitting on the 
stand beside them, and, with folded hands, sat 
gazing into the face of her venerable partner. 

Thought was very busy with him: he was 
reviewing the pages of the past, that, sometimes 
luminous, at others covered as with a thick veil, 
were slowly unfolded before his mind’s eye. 
There was no record of crime there; so the old 
man’s face wore a cheerful but subdued expres- 
sion. Suddenly he looked up. The calm, clear 
eye of his wife met his own glance, and he 
started from his reverie. 

“ Lucia, my love, we are getting very old,” he 
said. 

“That was what I was just thinking of, my 
husband,” she replied ; “while I endeavored to 
eall back the feelings with which I first heard 
you call me wife; but I found them already in 
my bosom, and they have been there ever since 
that day, increasing in depth and strength as 
we draw nearer to the grave. It tore my heart 
to part with our lovely and only ones, Caspar; 
but it would have broken it had I been called 
to lay you in the grave, my husband. How 
white your locks. are!” she continued, fondly 
stroking them back from his lofty yet mild 
brow; but, to my mind, they are more beauti- 
ful, curling in pale waves upon your shoulders, 
than when they fell over a ruddy cheek in 
ringlets of jet.” 

“Those were happy days,” murmured Caspar, 
partly to himself. 

“And are we not happy now, oh! my hus- 
band?” 

“Happy while we are together; too happy,” 
he whispered back, as the quick tears sprang to 
his eyes; “there is only one thing that mars 
my present enjoyment, and, I fear, in that I dis- 
trust the goodness which has led us from joy 
to joy.” 

“ What is it, Caspar?” 

“The fear that I may be taken, and you may 
be left; you, alone in your old age, with none 
nearer than friends and acquaintances.” 

Lucia was silent fora moment. “ Let us put 
our trust in God!’ she at length exclaimed; 
“if I am left, Caspar, it cannot be for long.” 

“ And then we shall be reunited in eternity,” 
whispered Caspar. 

“Yes, to love on forever and ever.” 

“ Shall we love each other more supremely up 
yonder?” and in the old man’s eyes shone a 
holy light. 

“Next to God, I firmly believe; for are not 
our souls in perfect unison ?” 

“Yes,” said Caspar, as he gently clasped the 
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hand of his wife; “perfect, for ours was a true 
marriage. Word, thought, and deed have grown 
in similitude, till the soul of one is as the echo 
to that of the other. Pain is almost sweet 
when you are near to minister to me, and plea- 
sure I enjoy not to fulness unless you are a 
sharer. Yes, my love, we are going to the grave 
together, and we shall soon be joined to those 
precious pledges who took their flight heaven- 
ward so long ago. I regret not now, neither, I 
am sure, can you, that we laid them so early in 
the arms of Death. They were not sinless ; but 
oh! we deemed them very near perfection.” 

“T did not see till now, Caspar, that your 
eyes are heavier than usual ;” exclaimed Lucia, 
after some moments of silence, during which 
they had sat, hand in hand; “ have you felt ill 
to-day ?” 

“T cannot evade your question, my wife. In 
truth, the racking pains in my head, which I 
have suffered since morning, led me to muse 
upon what I have told you.” 

“ And I, too, have felt a strange sensation in 
my head all day ; but I thought if I spoke of it 
it might alarm you.” 

“For that very reason I have kept silent ; but 
we shall both be better, perhaps, after a night’s 
rest. Let us perform our family devotion and 
retire.” 

After prayers the red coals on the hearth 
were carefully raked up and covered with ashes, 
and in a few'moments the lights were put out, 
and the good old vouple slept. 

Day dawned again. Earth smiled in its crys- 
tal beauty. It was a brilliant morning. Caspar 
and Lucia were awake with the first glimmering 
of light. Indeed, they had slept uneasily, and 
had often spoken to each ,other in the still 
watches of the night. 

“Lucia!” exclaimed Caspar, feebly, “you are 
burning up; how hot and feverish your hand is.” 

“And you, too, husband; your forehead is 
like a coal of fire, and your eyes glare fright- 
fully.” 

“So do yours. It would be strange if we were 
both sick together.” 

“Oh! I am not sick,” responded Lucia, at- 
tempting to rise; but she fell back heavily on 
the bed. 

“ My poor wife, 
not rise.” 

“T had hoped to make you something refresh- 
ing to drink ; but my brain reels and throbs so 
suddenly, and the shooting pains fly from limb 
tolimb.” 

Higher rose the sun, glaring on the forest of 
snow, yet no smoke came from the chimney of 
Caspar Fontaine. 


what shall we do? I too can- 

















The neighbors wondered, and thought the old 
couple had overslept themselves. Broad noon! 
and still no signs of life from the usually busy 
inmates. 

“Mary, just run over there,” said a farmer, 
who lived near, to his ruddy-cheeked daughter, 
“and see if anything has happened; it is very 
strange all seems so still; they are usually up 
before we are.” 

Mary came flying back in a few moments. 
Her cheek had lost its rose, and her eyes were 
overflowing with tears. 

“TI knocked at the door, father; everything 
was silent. I crept round to the east room, 
where they sleep, and I heard Mr. Fontaine 
groaning dreadfully. Do go there, father; I 
know they must be sick.” 

The farmer instantly accompanied his child 
back, while his wifé hurried the meal, that she 
might have some warm drink for them should 
either be sick. The door was fastened; but 
through a low window Mary crept, and cau- 
tiously undid the bolt, and both together moved 
to the sleeping apartment. 

Flushed high with fever, their eyes glassy 
and glaring, their gray locks in disorder, the 
two laid side by side. Caspar was wandering 
through other scenes ; but his wife was sensible, 
and her eyes were fastened upon the dear, de- 
lirious one. 

“Oh! neighbor,” she faintly moaned, “I be- 
lieve you find us very near death; but what- 
ever you do,” she continued, placing her hot 
hand on his, don’t separate us, will you? Let 
us be together to the last, as we have been 
through life. Don’t let them separate us, will 
you?” 

The warm tears rushed to the farmer’s eyes. 

“No, no! Mrs. Fontaine, do not fear,” he half 
sobbed as he left the apartment. 

A physician was summoned. He shook his 
head. Theirs yas malignant fever; they were 
very old; they might go at any moment. He 
advised their being removed into different beds ; 
but Lucia would not for a moment listen to it, 

“No, no! let us die on the same couch; I 
cannot be parted from him now, even fora mo- 
ment. We shall not survive each other.” 

Before noon of the next day, both slept the 
sleep that, in this world, knows no waking. 
Caspar died first. He had blessed his wife be- 
fore departing. Lucia, with her failing, trem- 
bling hand, closed his eyes, and then calmly 
composing her own limbs, awaited the time of 
the Eternal. 

Two coffins, side by side; two meek, placid 
brows, met the eager eyes of many who had 
assembled to behold the solemn scene. 
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“ How mournful that both should be taken’!” } in an ancient church-yard, beneath the sleeping 
sighed one. bows of a waving willow tree. But above them 

Could he have listened to the glad burst of}a snowy monument has been erected, whereon 
rejoicing with which, hand in hand, they entered } their virtues are emblazoned in golden letters ; 
Heaven, clothed in eternal youth, blessing the ;a tribute of love and reverence paid them by 
Almighty for a reunion which was to last for-;the inhabitants of the town they had so long 
ever and ever, he would have said, “ How sweet } benefited; and go to-day into the humblest cot- 
and beautiful that they thus lie down in the / tage or the loftiest mansion there, and you will 








last sleep together!” 
They are resting quietly, Caspar and his Lucia, ’ 


hear the story of the good and virtuous couple, 
CasPAR AND Lucia FonrTAatsye. 





GONE B 


EFORE. 


BY MRS. E. 


J. EAMES. 


Yes; gone before me! gone! 

Thou hast passed the threshold of the Gates of Light, 
Where dwells the Eternal One: 

That august World of Spirits, pure and bright, 
Is now thine own! 


Far through the splendors of 

The Infinite, I send my yearning gaze; 
Might eye of Human Love 

But pierce the veil, and track the spirit ways, 
These mortal mists above. 


Steep’d in celestial bliss, 

Informing angels ever round thee stand, 
(Oh! far removed from this,) 

And, in the glorious language of that Land, 
Teach thee what Je / 


Well didst thou love me here 

With human love; but oh! my heart beats quick 
With a strange, sick’ning fear— 

A still despair—of which I dare not speak, 
That in yon sphere— 


Thou hast no farther need of me, 
That in the larger, clearer light of Heaven, 
J must as nothing be; 
For oh! such wise intelligence is given 
Of God to thee, 


That thy whole life is placed, 
In its conditions, far above mine own; 
To all high phases raised, 
Of Spiritual Being here unknown, 
Thou wilt have passed. 





Fain would I know but this : 

Shall we still harmonize in yon bright sphere, 
And taste the untold bliss 

Of recognition in each other there ? 


But this I surely deem, 

That thou didst bear through death a thought of me; 
It was not all a dream; 

In that fair land thine own I still must be, 
Thine own supreme ! 


I fee} deep in my heart, 

By the pure instinet which yet bears me on, 
That still my deathless part 

Glows in the love that erst my worship won; 
Mine, mine thou art! 


By the true memory 

Of cares and trials, borne in bygone years; 
Griefs shared courageously, 

Of mingled prayers through suffering—of tears 
Oft shed for me! 


The faith of Love is mine; 

It dwells undying in my deepest soul; 
I doubt not it is thine ; 

Angels attest the marvellous control 
Of Love Divine! 


Therefore, with Hope elate, 
I watch; and pray that knowledge may be given 
To guide me to that gate 
Through which thou foundest entrance into Heaven ; 
Wait there, Love, wait! 
February, 1855. 





LINES TO THOMAS 


_ A fond remembrance, underlying thonets 

Throughout the occupation of my days, 

In reassurance of the Beautiful has brought 
Each night some recollection of thy lays; 

Some pastoral note, which, from thy oaten pipe, 
Still lingers in the hollow of my ear, 

Attuned when upland fields were waving ripe, 
Or meadows held the season’s leafy bier. 


% 


BUCHANAN READ. 


A tone which holds thy presence, like the bird 
That poured its lonely spirit into thine, 
Until, at dusk, no other sound is heard 
Save what it sung to thee within the lofty pine: 
No other voice save that thine ear had caught 
Arising from the vocal evening throng, 
And poured into mine own until, o’erfraught, 
My soul makes answer only in thy song. 


Grokrcre W. Dewey. 











MARTYRDOM OF MARY DYER. 





“The Past! Ah! we owe it to a tenderer debt, 
Heaven’s own sweetest merey is not to forget; 

Its influence softens the present, and flings 

A grace, like the ivy, wherever it clings. 

Sad thoughts are its ministers—angels that keep 
Their beauty to hallow,the sorrows they weep. 

The wrong that seemed harsh to our earlier mood, 
By long years, with somewhat of love, is subdued ; 
The grief that at first had no hope in its gloom, 
Ah! flowers have at length sprung up over the tomb.” 


It was the close of a September afternoon, hot 
and sultry. Scarce a leaf stirred on the still 
branches. Mountainous ridges of black clouds, 
piled in the west, cast their shadows over the 
dusty streets of Boston. Three wayfarers, staff 
in hand, were wending towards the court-house, 
One was a woman, in the prime of life, of a mild 
sweet presence, though the paleness of death 
rested on her face. Hersmooth brown hair was 
combed from her forehead, and arranged be- 
neath a cap of white gauze ; the three were alike 
arranged in the quaint garb of the Quakers. 
Mary Dyer, the female, despite the quiet and 
seclusion of her home, had heard much of the 
cruel wrongs to which the sect to whom she be- 
longed were subjected; her mind dwelt much 
on the matter, and being of an imaginative tem- 
perament, fancied an angel visited her in her 
sleep, charging her to go to the General Court 
convened at Boston, and bid them, in God’s 
holy name, let his servants go free. By this 
means she would obtain a repeal of the san- 
guinary laws against all Quakers and Dissenters. 

Long and sorely she pondered on the vision, 
for she. was a loving wife, and the mother of 
dutiful children, whom it much fretted her to 
leave ; but the conviction that her hand alone 
was needed to tear aside the garments of false- 
hood, and show to their persecutors that the 
worship they contemned was truth in all its 
beautiful purity and simplicity, divested of the 
variety of forms that shackled other creeds, at 
length determined her course. Two friends 
were prevailed upon to accompany her. On 
the twentieth of September, 1659, they entered 
Boston, and on the following morning presented 
themselves before the Puritanic rulers. 

Jostled in the rude crowd, assailed by foul 
language, their plain clothes. making them. the 
mark for jibe and scorn, they were at length 
separated, and Mary was dragged forward by 
‘Michelson, the Marshal, to. the front railing be- 

“fore the Judges,.to answer why she had pre- 


MARTYRDOM OF MARY DYER. 


BY MARTHA ALLEN, 








sumed to enter there. Eloquently she replied, 
by pleading her people’s cause, entreating them 
to heed the Angel that spoke through her, to 
acknowledge God’s greatness and ‘holiness in 
the pathless forests, in the majestic roll of the 
mighty ocean, in the serene beauty of the hea- 
vens, rather than in senseless forms, perverted 
into a set creed or formula, that but served to 
sow discord between man and man. _ Vainly 
she pleaded. With scorn and insult she was 
silenced; and under pain of death banished 
from the jurisdiction—two days merely being 
allowed her to depart. 

Alas! the beautiful idyls of youth were peren- 
nial in Mary’s heart; they induced belief that 
moral courage alone was potent to sweep aside 
the fierce tide of persecution. Therefore she 
resolved to remain in Boston, notwithstanding 
these bitter denunciations, and with the tender 
devotion of self-sacrificing love, anew plead the 
cause of suffering. As might have been expect- 
ed, this determination could only result in ruin. 
They were arrested, thrown into prison, and the 
two men paid the forfeit of their lives for their 
ill-advised heroism. To Mary was restored 
liberty, on her promise to at once leave the city. 
The day after the execution of her friends; with 
saddened heart and streaming eyes, she turned 
her steps homewards. Many. weeks had not 
rolled round ere Mary Dyer was seized with the 
old longing to become the savior of her people, 
Old feelings sprang, pheenix-like, from the ashes 
of the past, and looking beyond the gloom of 
the present, the eye of faith discerned the dark 
cloud with the silver fringe, and again she be- 
lieved a woman’s voice could stay the sword 
and extinguish the brand that with murderous 
purpose was raised against the weak and de- 
fenceless. 

Vainly loving ones started, dismayed at the 
incurred risk, the danger; vainly loving arms 
essayed to hold back the wife and mother—the, 
innate conviction of a guiding supernatural 
power, lighted the troubled, weary path with 
stars, while spirit-voices rose on the evening 
breeze with sweet evangel, promising success, 
An April sun shone bleak and cold;. the frost- 
bound earth was yet covered with snow... With 
more than a man’s courage this brave woman 
pushed onwards on foot, surmounting untold 
danger and fatigue, for in those days the roads 
were very. different from what they are now— 





the country was but partly cleared and sparsely, 
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settled; at any moment a traveller was liable 
to attack by savage beasts or the more savage 
Indian. Again, Mary presented herself before 
the bigot rulers, was again repulsed, and on a 
renewal of her pleadings, was thrust into a 
loathsome prison, whence, aftera brief interval, 
she was brought forth without the mockery of 
trial, to receive sentence of death. With the 
utterance of that sentence, a wondrous change 
seemed wroughtin Mary. Her holy mission, 
the mighty purpose of a pure soul, glowed in 
every lineament of her face, and lending it a 
brightness as though encircled by a halo, even 
her figure appeared to rise, as with outstretched 
hand, in the language of prophecy, she address- 
ed Endicott and others present :— 

“Now appeareth before mine eyes visions of 
glory. My soul is filled with the light of eter- 
nity, and lo! the mists of mortality roll from 
the future. A Power ariseth mighty, uncon- 
trollable, the Omnific Jehovah; He will judge 
ruler and priest ; in mercy and loving kindness 
He now spreadeth His hands over this land; but 
beware when He cometh in judgment. If then 
your persecutions have not ceased, like the 
cities of the plain, He will destroy ye with con- 
suming fire and woe, and desolation will fill 
your ruined towns. Repent while there is time, 
for even as ye sow shall ye reap.” 

Her impressive earnestness imparted to her 
features an awful beauty, that commanded not 
only the attention of the brutal crowd, but the 
judges, who, while they condemned, scoffed at 
the crazed woman. 

The fields were bright with flowers; the tiny 
wavelets of the brooks gleamed and flashed 
over the brown pebbles; the birds were singing 
merrily in the old oaks; it was a morning in 
June, and the sun shimmered through the 
green branches, and fell in bright vistas on the 
velvet-likesward. Far above the singing stream 
or feathered choiresters, rose the mingled hum 
of human voices, the murmur of hurrying feet, 
and tones of the muffled drum. Escorted by a 
band of soldiers, and attended by # vast con- 
course of people, Mary Dyer was on this glorious 
morning to end her life on a scaffold. Calmly 
she smiled on this great parade to attend one 
g0 weak and powerless to death. Yes, even 
thus, with sounding ‘drums to stifle her voice, 
with shouts and gay laughter, men, and even 
delicate women, followed to the scaffold, for the 
evil spirit of Bigotry, with its attendant imp, 
Persecution, stalked defiantly through the land, 
causing men, otherwise brave and noble, hus- 
bands and sons, to marshal against the wife and 
mother for not worshiping God as they worship- 
ed him. Religious freedom was not then the 




















law of the land, and difference of faith alone 
caused man to forget chivalry and honor ; thus 
ever doth the spirit of intolerance, bigotry and 
fanaticism, if indulged, steel the noblest heart 
against pity, arm the son against the mother, 
and make man created in the imagé of God the 
destroyer of his brother man. 

As Mary ascended the steps of the scaffold, 
one of the men in authority approached, and 
once more offered her freedom, on condition 
of abandoning her vagrant life, and returning to 
her home and kindred, there to abide, and give 
them no further trouble. For a moment, in 
view of the terrible doom, the much tried woman 
hesitated. On the wings of fancy she was again 
in her dearly loved home; on the green sward 
were the little ones at play ; she could even see 
the table spread for their frugal meal within the 
open room, and beside it, in the high-backed 
chair, the dearsharer of many joys and sorrows, 
John Dyer, the husband of her youth, the father 
of her noble sons. As this phantasma loomed 
before her, human feeling surged across her face. 
Then the temptation passed, and she resumed 
the grave, noble deportment that had hitherto 
sustained her, and briefly refused the conditions 
proffered. “Your blood be on your own head,” 
was the stern rejoinder. Then the cap was 
drawn over her face, the fatal drop fell, and the 
meek spirit of the martyr passed into eternity. 

Immediately came a reaction in the public 
mind. All Mary’s virtues, her self-sacrificing 
heroism, were lauded as something more than 
mortal, and mourning her as sister and bene- 
factress, much fear fell upon them, lest heaven, 
in view of-the meekness, loving kindness and 
forbearance they had so scorned, would visit on 
them the evils Mary had foretold. Then they 
strove to be at peace with one another; to be 
tolerant of what they did not understand; to 
curb their rulers’ pride ; thus showing that the 
influence of a good life is never lost, for as it 
ascends heavenward, like incense, ere long the 
earth again receiveth it. Even as the rain, 
which riseth in vapor, descends, to water the 
drooping flowrets, in copious showers,—so the 
memory of this pious woman’s purity, truth and 
devotedness to suffering humanity, brought to 
the hearts of the colonists the desire for good, 
which before very long was gratified. But one 
more martyr fell, when the news arrived in 
New England of the signing of the royal man- 
damus by Charles II., on September 9, 1660, 
which required the immediate liberation of all 
Quakers and Dissenters, and their exemption 
from persecution. Then there was a general 
thanksgiving throughout the land, and men be- 
came more tolerant towards their neighbors, 
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KOSCIUSKO AND THE POLES. 





BY E. 


KOSCIUSKO AND THE POLES. 


L. M, 


—_—_——.. 


Securely sheltered by the broad ocean, Ame- 
rica can view, in calm repose, the angry storm 
which is now sweeping over Eastern hemisphere, 
entangling, as it moves, new nations in its vortex. 
Yet there is much to interest us in this war. 
The great heart of the nation beats in the hope 
for the ‘oppressed Hungarian and enslaved Pole ; 
and well may we have sympathy and gratitude 
to the land which gave to us a Kosciusko and 
Pulaski. The history of Poland is full of inte- 
rest: the student reads with wonder its che- 
quered character; the statesman ponders over 
causes which led this proud nation, once the 
terror and defender of Europe, to become oblite- 
rated from the face of the world, and, profiting 


or, with their brave leader, Pulaski, to fall in 
defence of the liberties of this, our own land. 
At that. time Kosciusko was an officer in the 
army of the king, but resigned his commission 
for the purpose of joining his copatriots. After 
their defeat, he escaped, with difficulty, to France, 
where he applied himself to scientific study, 
engineering, &c. An unfortunate and unrequited 
attachment, together with the wrongs of his 
country, had imparted a melancholy to his 





naturally thoughtful disposition; and it was in 
this state of mind that an introduction to Frank- 
lin led him to offer his services in the cause for 
which the Americans were then struggling. The 
old philosopher, whose clear brain could read 


by her example, escapes the errors which caused? the character of all, saw what valuable assist- 


her downfall. A long series of wars, in which 


ance he could afford to this country, and gave 


they drove back the Tartars, who, at that time, him a letter to Washington. On his arrival, he 


having conquered Russia, were preparing to 
invade Europe, through the plains ot Poland, 


presented his letter, and stated his purpose of 
fighting, as a volunteer, for American indepen- 


added greatly to the reputation of the country 3 dence. “What can you do?” asked the general, 


of Copernicus. It was at the height of its pros- 
perity during the reign of John Sobieski, The 
success of its warriors over the Turks, when a 
small, hastily-collected army, under this impetu- 
ous and gallant king, conquered an immense 
Turkish host under the walls of Vienna, gained 
for them the proud title of “Defenders of Eu- 
rope.” 

It was after Sobieski’s death that we find the 
first decline of Poland. Civil contentions, a 
foreign prince upon the throne, and foreigners 
at the head of the government, had crippled the 
energies and dimmed the patriotism of the Poles 
to such a degree, that during the wars of Charles 
XII, of Sweden, and Peter the Great, of Russia, 
they allowed the Swedes, Saxons, and Russians, 
in turn, to invade their country, until it became 
the battle-field of Eastern Europe, and a scene 
of desolation and misery. Thus, while the na- 
tions around them were growing stronger, they 
were becoming weaker. 

The first partition of Poland took place in 
1772, during the reign of the profligate Stanislaus 
Poniatowski, whom Catharine of Russia forced 
the Poles, at the point of the bayonet, to accept 
as their king. But the spirit of liberty was not 
altogether dead, and a small force of patriots, 
under the command of Pulaski, made a noble 
resistance, but, overpowered by the united 
armies of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, were 
dispersed, and the captured slain, while the 


more fortunate escaped only to become exiles, ; of Poland, As soon as the armies of the royal 





“Try me,” was his answer. 

Struck with his open and candid manner, 
Washington appointed him an aid-de-camp. 
The predilection and confidence of Washington 
and Franklin were well placed: none acted with 
greater bravery, nor stood by the army, in its 
hardships, with more firmness than Thaddeus 
Kosciusko. On his return to Europe, he was 
followed by the friendship of all who knew him, 
and the esteem and love of the Father of our 
Country. 

On the breaking out of the Polish revolution, 
in 1792, at the second partition, Kosciusko 
entered the army, under the brave and unfor- 
tunate Prince Poniatowski, nephew to the un- 
worthy king. At the battle of Dubienski he 
defended himself, with invincible resolution and. 
courage, against fifteen thousand Russians, with. 
the rear-guard of a small army of eight thou- 
sand men, and succeeded in defeating them. 
But the heroic struggle was too unequal: be- 
trayed by their sovereign at home, and over- 
whelmed by the enemy from abroad, the Poles 
were defeated, and the leaders forced into exile. 
Poniatowski retired to France, and Kosciusko 
to Leipsic. 

The announcement, in 1794, by the three. 
powers, of a third and final partition, filled Po- 
land with dismay, and all parties seemed. to 
awake to the necessity of some vigorous mea-. 
sures, if they wished to preserve even the name 
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invaders entered the kingdom, the whole coun- 
try flew to arms, aud called for Kosciusko to 
lead them. The revolution broke out in Cracow, 
in which place Kosciusko shortly afterwards 
appeared, and, answering to the call of the 
nation, assumed the head of the government, 
and resolutely devoted himself to the task!” In 
the tremendous struggle which followed, his 
noble spirit was seen with more than usual 
brightness. Issuing a stirring, patriotic address, 
calling upon his countrymen to follow the ex- 
ample of the Americans, he marched at the 
head of the first band which collected, consist- 
ing of four thousand miserably armed, raw 
troops, and encountering ten thousand Russians, 
defeated them with great slaughter. The whole 
country was now in a blaze; the peasantry 
flocked in crowds to his standard; while the 
inhabitants of Warsaw, after a vigorous resist- 
ance, forced the Russians to vacate the city. 
Having framed a constitution for the country, 
and organized a national council to conduct 
the affairs of government, Kosciusko advanced 
against the Prussians, who had invaded with a 
force of forty thousand men. This body, by an 
able defence, he kept in check with thirteen 
thousand men, until the advance of the Rus- 
sians threatened his flank, and he then retired, 
in perfect order, to Warsaw. The siege of this 





after suffering confinemedtt at St. Petersburgh 
for two years, was released upon the accession 
of Paul to the throne, who offered him a com- 
mand in the Russian army, and presented him 
with his sword; but the patriotism of the pupil 
of Washington shone forth, in its purity, above 
alf-bribes, and he firmly declined. “What need 
have I of a sword,” he bitterly exclaimed, 
“since I have no longer a country to defend ?” 
His liberty being granted to him by the Czar, 
he retired to France, and, declining all offers of 
preferment from the French Government, de- 
voted himself to scientific studies. In 1815 he 
removed to Switzerland, where his last political 
act was to address a letter to Alexander of Russia, 
on the state of Poland, advising that— 

“First. A general pardon should be granted 
to all the Poles. 

“Second. That the serfs, many thousands of 
whom had fled to various parts of Europe, should 
have their liberty given them if they returned. 

“Third. That the Emperor should crown him- 
self King of Poland, and grant the country a 
free constitution.” 

These suggestions were favorably received by 
Alexander, during whose lifetime the Poles were 
treated with great lenity, and enjoyed some little 
prosperity. 

The last action of Kosciusko was the emanci- 


city he forced the enemy to raise, after they had ; pation of the serfs on his estate in Poland ; thus 


fnvested it for three months; but receiving? 


news of the advance of a fresh body of Rus- 
sians, he left, and placed himself at the head of 
the army that was endeavoring to oppose their 
march. The two forces met on the plains of 
Maciciowice. In the battle which took place, 
he, in leading his small force of Poles against 
the overwhelming numbers of Muscovites, fell, 
uttering the phophetic words, “ Finis Polandiz!” 
Disheartened by his loss, the Poles fled, and the 
revolution, after a few desperate struggles, was 
¢erushed. 

Campbell’s eloquent pen, in his matchless 
poem of “Hope,” has given the history of the 
cruel assault of Warsaw, and the miseries of 
the land: 


~ “Qh! bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe!” 


The disastrous results of the campaign were 
fatal to the hopes of the Poles. The unhappy 
country was partitioned out to its conquerors, 
and her unfortunate defenders, who were cap- 
tared, lingered out a miserable existence, either 
in the fortresses of Austria and Prussia, or in 
the mines and wastes of Siberia. Kosciusko, 





setting a noble example to his countrymen and 
others. Hardly had this been concluded, when 
the true-hearted patriot died. He had, as an 
author has beautifully expressed, “ commenced 
his career under the immortal Washington, and 
ended it in the birth-place of William Tell.” 
Thus closed his life; but, though dead, his 
memory is not forgotten.. The student at West 
Point, as he walks upon the fortifications, recol- 
lects that it was he who so ably assisted to plan 
and erect them, and then turns, with gratified 
emotions, to the monument erected to his me- 
mory by the contributions of his comrades. 
The citizens of Savannah, as they view the spot 
where Pulaski fell, in the attack to free their 
city from the oppressive yoke of the enemy, 
remember also his brother Pole, Kosciusko ; and 
the aged revolutionary sire, as he tells his story 
of Washington and the “trying days,” loves to 
dwell upon that bright and high-souled youth, 
who was ever the most cheerful and foremost 
where danger and suffering were the greatest. 
With his own countrymen his memory is held 
in the greatest reverence. Often, during the 
wars of Napoleon, the Muscovites, Austrians, 
and others, recoiled in dismay before the fierce 
and impetuous Polish legions, who advanced to 
the attack with the cry of “Poland forever!” 
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mingled with the name of Kosciusko; while 
the drinking of a toast “To the memory of Kos- 
ciusko !”’ led to the desperate struggle of 1830-31. 
The bravery of the Poles, in that attempt to 
free their country, is almost beyond belief. No 
danger could daunt them; no suffering was so 
severe that they were not willing to undergo, in 
the hopes of achieving the freedom of their 
native land. Students of sixteen vied with the 
yeterans of Napoleon; and the women, follow- 
ing the noble example, fought side by side with 
the soldiers, sacrificing wealth, comfort, and life 
in the cause. But, alas! again were they de- 
feated by treachery and disunion: they whose 
victorious eagles, a few centuries before, had 
waved from the Baltic to the Black sea, the 
bravery of whose sons had twice saved Europe, 
are now exiles, whose country is now struck off 
the list of nations. It has been a dark period 
for poor Poland, since that last desperate strug- 
gle. Nations pitied, yet none helped her, and 
all lookéd upon the idea of her resurrection as 
Utopian, with the bright exception of Lord 
Dudley Stuart, whose belief, to the last moment 
of his life, never faltered. Her sons have be- 
come exiles over the face of the globe, suffering 
want and poverty. But her hopes and prospects 
seem now to be clearing, and with this comes 
the thought, what is our duty towards her? We 








turn to our history, and see every page marked 
with instances of assistance received from her 
children when we were young and helpless. 
We know that, as a nation, we may not inter- 
fere, yet as individuals there is much that we 
can do: moral, physical, material aid; every 
tie of honor and gratitude calls upon us to give 
her every assistance that God has placed in our 
power, to achieve that freedom which we now 
enjoy, and owe to the bravery of their and our 
forefathers. But may we not hope that their 
next attempt will be crowned with success? 
Their wandering may have regenerated the Poles. 
They have before them the examples of the 
citizens of other countries, who have obtained 
their liberty by casting away all ambition and 
private interests ; and contrasting these, so dif- 
ferent from the civil contentions and miseries of 
their own land, it cannot. fail to convince them 
of the necessity of opposing a united front to 
their despotic enemy. By the experience of the 
past, they may now be prepared to conduct the 
future. Let us hope that the unselfish and 
patriotic spirit of him whose body reposes in 
the Cathedral of Cracow, beside Sobieski and 
Poniatowski, will animate his countrymen, and 
that the freed nations of Poland and Hungary 
will arise again, to become the bulwarks and 
defenders of Europe against Eastern invasion ! 





A traveller, on one summer’s day, 
Trod wearily a pleasant way ; 
In vain I pondered as she went; 
The causes of her discontent ; 
Till thus, in accents low and clear, 

Her sad complaining met my ear: 

“Oh! pity for my lonely lot, 

By Love's sweet star illumined not, 
Scarce cheered by Friendship’s kindly tone, 
To spirit-sympathy unknown! 

Unshared the joys that Nature yields; 
The garniture of groves and fields, 

The music of the woodland bowers, 

The sweet evangelism of flowers, 

The glories of the changing sky, 

And Ocean’s lonely majesty— 

These, in my breast, a chord awake, 

That fain would into utterance break ; 
But vainly turn I for reply 

To human lip, or human eye; 

Oh, lonely heart !—in silence doom’d 
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To live, and pine, yet unconsumed !” 
Winding and toilsome grew the way, 
And, kneeling by a cross to pray, 
Again I heard the pilgrim’s moan, 
But less of grief was in its tone. 
“Dear Lord,” the patient accents said, 
‘A weary path, alone, I tread; 

No kindly hand upon my arm 

Gives warning of the pending harm, 
Nor smoothes the rugged places o’er, 
Nor parts the thorny braids before. 
Gone are the flowr’s I loved to greet, 
Upon my head the storm-winds beat; 
Yet shall no wandering thought of mine, 
At Thy unquestioned will repine ; 

For through the tempest and the gloom 
Thy love shall guide me safely home; 
And when no human eye can see, 
Thine angels minister to me, 

And in the glory of Thy Throne, 

I shall not bow, 0.God! alone.” 
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“COVERINGS FOR THE FEET. 


[CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 193.] 


William the Conqueror introduced very long} 
hose, reaching to the waist, by the rib pared: 
denominated “ chausses,” which continued to be 
worn until the reign of Henry VIII, when they 
were reduced in size, and fastened to the drawers, 
or trunk-hose. The shoes appear to have varied 


little in shape (figs. 8 and 9) until the twelfth 


Fig. 8. 





century, when they became of an absurd form, 
the toes being drawn out in a peak to a great 
length. Ordericus Vitalis says they were in- 
yented by some one deformed in the foot, and 
D’Israeli affirms they were introduced by Henry 
Plantagenet, Duke of Anjou, (born 1132, died 
1189,) who had an excrescence on one of his 
feet. These peak-toed boots, called “ ocrea ro- 
strata,” excited the wrath and contempt of the 
writers of the period, and were strictly forbid- 
den to the clergy. Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
persisting in wearing the old-fashioned shoe, 
when the beaux of the day had adopted the 
“ ocrea rostrata,” was by them honored with the 
surname of “curta ocrea,” or “short boots.” 
Some, called “ pigacie,” had their points made 
- like a scorpion’s tail; others were made to turn 
round in the form of aram’s horn. This last 
fashion became very popular among the nobles, 
and the originator of it was rewarded with the 
cognomen of “cornadu.” About the close of the 
twelfth century, the leg-bandages were worn, 
regularly crossing each other up the leg, from 
the very point of the toes, and were now, for 
the first time, in England, termed “sandals.” 
They can be seldom seen in effigies or illumina- 
tions, on account of the tunic, which was worn 
long; but in the effigy of Richard I, at Fonte- 
vraud, in Normandy, they may be partly ob- 
served, Sandals of purple cloth, fretted with 
gold, are enumerated 
as part of the wardrobe 
of King John. The 
effigy of this monarch 
represents him as 
wearing red hose, with 
black boots approach- 
ing the pointed form, 





Fig. 10. 














and golden spurs tied with colored ribands, (fig. 
10.) The ladies appear to have worn boots and 
shoes similar to those worn by the men. King 
John orders four pairs of women’s boots, one of 
them to be “fretatus de giris,” or embroidered 
with circles; and several instances occur of 
similarly embroidered boots at this period. 
Those of Henry III, on his effigy in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, are exceedingly splendid, being em- 
broidered in squares, each of which contains a 
lion or leopard, (fig. 11.) The wood-cut (fig. 
13) represents the cloth boots of Aymer de 
Valence worn over the chausses. The hose of 
noblemen were frequently richly fretted with 
gold and various colored silks in the fourteenth, 
century, (fig. 12;) and although the shoes were 


Figs, 11 and 12. Fig. 18. 





generally fastened by a broad band passing over 
the instep, they are sometimes seen secured by 
leathern thongs, as in fig. 14. Fig. 15 is a shoe 


Fig. 14. Fig. 15. 
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represented on the wall of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
which was painted about this time, and dis- 
covered in altering the chapel for the House of 
Commons. It is a beautiful specimen of the 
embroidery worn on the shoes of the nobility; 
as are also those of Fig. 16. 


Edward III, (died 
1377,) on his monu- 
ment in Westminster 
Abbey, and those of 
his son, William of 
Hatfield, seen on his 
effigy in York Cathedral, jig. 16. 

In the reign of Richard II., parti-colored hose 








were worn, which gave the wearers a most gro- 
tesque appearance. Chaucer mentions this 
practice in his “ Parson’s Tale:” he says, “The 
hose are departed of two colors, part white and 
part red, so that the men look as if they had 
been flayed; or white and blue, or white and 
black, or black and red, making the wearers 
seem as though the fire of St. Anthony, or some 
other such mischance, had cankered and con- 
sumed one-half of their bodies.” (See fig. 17, 
from an illumination of Fig. 17. 

the time, which has one py J 

leg white and the other = 
striped with red.) The 
toes of the boot reached 
an enormous length in 
this reign, some in the 
extremity of the fashion 
being fastened to the knee 
by a chain, Pattens, or 





rather clogs, appear to 
have been introduced also * 
about this time, and the 
author of the “ Eulogium” 
complains terribly of the 
excess to which the length 
of the “ picks,” or peaks, 
of both pattens and shoes 
had reached. (See ig. 
18.) Baker, in his “Chro- 
nicle,” gives the date of 
1382 for the introduction 
of chains’ to 


tie the toesof . 
shoes to the | 
knee, but ie - 


does not cite —? 
his autho- ~§Fs > 
rity. In the ne 


reign of 








Henry VI, _" 
long tight —} 
hose were 

worn, with FD 


Vor, V.—No. 4 4 


boots or galoches coming up to the middle of 
the thigh ; and short boots or buskins, or shoes 
with high fronts and backs that turn over each 
way; all of them long-toed, and some extrava- 
gantly so. (Figs. 19, 20, and 21.) These were 
called “ poulaines.” Fig. 19. 
Paradin says, 
“When men be- 
came tired of these 
pointed shoes, they 
adopted in their 
stead others deno- 
minated “duck- 
bills,” having a bill 
or beak before, of 
four or five fingers 
in length.” Inthe 
fifth year of the 
reign of Edward 
IV, he issued a 
proclamation that the beakes or pykes of shoes 
and boots should not exceed two inches in 
length; any Fig. 20. 

shoemaker or 

cobbler mak- 

ing them lon- < 

ger forfeiting 

20 shillings, to 

be paid, one 

noble to the king, another to the cordwainers 
of London,and Fig. 21. 

the third to 
the Chamber 
of London.— 
This had the 
effect of widen- 
ing the shoes, 
and to such a 
degree, that Paradin says, “they wore slippers 
so very broad in front as to exceed the measure 
of a good foot.” (See fig. 22.) Clogs (figs. 23, 
24, 25,) are often Fig. 22. 

seen in illumi- — 
nations of this 
period; at which 
time also the 
boots were worn 
very high, and 
sometimes but- 
toned. (Fig. 
26.) In the 
reign of Henry 
VIII silk stock- 
ings would ap- 
pear to have 
been first worn in England. Planche, in his: 
“ British Costume,” (a work to which we are 
much indebted for many parts of this notice,): 
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gives an interesting account of their introduc- 


tion. “Hose or stockings of silk,” he says, 
Fig. 23. 


Fig. 24. 





“ are generally supposed to have been unknown 
in this country before the middle of the six- 
teenth century ; and a pair of long Spanish silk 
hose was presented as a gift worthy the accept- 
ance of aamonarch, by Sir T. Gresham, to Ed- 
‘ward VI; and Howe, the continuator of Stow’s 
“Chronicle,” adds that Fig. 25. 
Henry VIII never wore 


any other hose than 

such as were made of 

cloth. In an inventory { 

of his apparel, how- 

ever, preserved in the Harleian Library, we 
find mention of several pair of silk hose :—one 
short pair of black silk and gold woven together ; 
one of purple silk and Venice gold, woven like 
mmto a cawl (i.e. of open or net-work,) lined 
With blue silver sarcenet, edged with a passe- 
main (lace) of purple silk and wrought at Milan ; 
a pair of white silk and gold hose, knit, and six 
pair of black silk hose, knit; and in one still 
earlier, taken in the eighth year of his reign, 
we find both satin and velvet mentioned as the 
materials of which his hose were composed.— 








PLLA LD LALA 
Now, at this period, it is difficult to say whether 
the expression hose means 
stockings or breeches, as it 

was indifferently applied to 

each by writers of the six- 

teenth century. Howe evi- 

dently means stockings 

only, but these richly em- 
broidered and lined hose, 
mentioned in this inventory \ 
were, we strongly suspect, 

the upper portions of the // 
coverings for the legs,which 

we now frequently find 
slashed, puffed, and em- 
broidered distinctly from 

the lower ; for the same do- 
cument introduces us to the word stocking itself, 
and enlightens us as to its derivation. One of 
the entries runs thus: “a yarde and a quarter 
of green velvet, for stocks to a paire of hose for 
the kynge’s grace ;” another, “the same quantity 
of purpul satin to cover the stocks of a pair of 


Fig. 26. 
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» hose of purpul cloth of gold tissue for the kynge;” 


and numerous others appear of certain portions 
of stuff used for ‘ stocking of hose,’ that is, add- 
ing the lower part, which covered the legs and 
feet, to that which was fastened by points to the 
doublet, the ultimate separation of which con- 
founded the hose with the breeches, and left 
the ‘stocking’ an independent article of appa- 
rel, as at the present day.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





ECCENTRIC ODE. 


BY COROLLA H. CRISWELL. 


On the dark wings of night, 
Comes the howling wind, 
With the rain-drops teeming ; 
And I sit here alone, 
With a sigh-filled heart, 
Of the past hours dreaming. 
Wailing, wailing is the wind— 
Moaning is the wind— 
Presage of the morrow ! 
And this heart is wailing, too, 
Moaning with ite weight, 
Its weight of secret sorrow. 
Darker, darker, grows the night, 
Heavier falls the rain, 
And the winds grow stronger :— 
Why was he not spared to me, 
The loved, the lost one, 
Spared a season longer ? 





— 





Dreary, dreary is the night ! 
The clouds lie low— 
They sink upon the mountain ; 
Burning are mine eyes and dry— 
Unseal, my heart, 
The waters of thy fountain! 
When the storm-king reigns without, 
Ever in my breast 
A storm of grief is raging— 
As the storm-clouds, clashing, meet, 
So each throbbing pulse 
A war within is waging. 
Ah! achange! the waters flow! 
The chain is burst— 
The flinty rock is riven! 
Flow! flow on! ye limpid tears ! 
And thou, my heart, 
Look up, look up to Heaven! 
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[From Mrs. Lee’s “Sculpture and Sculptors,” 
an interesting volume published by Crosby and 
Nichols, we take a pleasant chapter.] 

Whether the history of Dedalus is considered 
allegorical or not, it is important, as showing the 
progress of sculpture from Egyptian to Greco- 
Egpytian. His pupils followed in his footsteps. 
Endceus made a statue of Minerva, which was 
placed in the Acropolis of Athens. He and 
Epeus were fellow-artists ; the latter made the 
famous Wooden Horse ; together they sculptured 
the throne of Penelope. 

The Ionian school began to flourish, and the 
islands on the coast of Asia Minor, Samos and 
Chios, sent forth their artists. 

Telecleus and Theodorus are mentioned by 
Pausanias for their works in wood and ivory; 
but, above all, we are indebted to the Chian 
school for our works in marble. Malas was said 
to be the founder of this school, and first dis- 
covered the applicability of marble to statues. 

Dipenus and Scyllis belonged to the school of 
Sicyon, of which Dibutades was said to be the 
founder. 

Of this humble artist and his ingenious daugh- 
ter, whose names are handed down to us, it is 
well to give a more minute account, since to her 
invention is ascribed the first outline of the hu- 
man face, taken from life. 

We would not willingly pass by unnoticed an 
art, which, however simple, owed its origin to 
the strength and tenderness of female affection. 

Dibutades resided in Sicyonia. His simple 
dwelling, unadorned by any species of architec- 
ture, possessed one of the pleasantest aspects in 
this beautiful country, which extended along 
the Corinthian Gulf, and, though small in ter- 
ritory, was one of the most important states of 


Greece. 
Dibutades claimed no merit but as a humble 


potter, yet he was considered the first man of 
his profession. Every morning the results of his 
labor were arranged on shelves before his house; 
one above another. Before evening, the shelves 
were usually left vacant by purchasers, for his 
pottery was not only all-important to his coun- 
trymen, but had become an article of commerce 
with the other states, 

No household utensils were to be compared in 
strength and usefulness to those of Dibutades ; 
and even vases and jars resembling those of 
Egyptian art were mingled in the daily exhibi- 
tion. The more elaborate vases were filled with 
choice flowers, the freshest roses, yet dripping 
with the dew of morning. This was the office of 
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his daughter, the youthful Callirhoe. She was 
now old enough to supply the place of her mo- 
ther in all those nameless attentions which give 
a charm to domestic life. ,Her mother was of 
Egyptian parentage, and partook of the genius 
of her nation. While the gentle daughter was 
like the sparkling sunbeam on the water, the, 
mother resembled the moon, the Isis of her own 
ancestors, casting a still and mysterious light on 
every object. For eighteen years she had been 
the true and faithful companion of her husband, 
and had toiled with him through poverty and 
privation; but now he was rich,—rich for a 
humble potter,—and Callirhoe added the grace 
and symmetry of her person to a circle already 
wearing the charm of genius and affection. 

Her beauty had been remarked, and the 
watchful mother observed that the young men 
of Sicyon were the first in the morning to gaze 
upon the vases and early flowers. Poor Callir- 
hoe! She who loved so much the pure air of 
the morning, who hung her basket on her arm 
and selected from it the fairest flowers to fill the 
vases, who seemed to imbibe new health and 
happiness as the breezes played on her cheek, 
was now forbidden to go out without a thick 
veil, which not only covered her face, but 
draped her whole figure. The admiring crowds 
no longer beheld a Grecian Euphrosyne, but an 
Egyptian Isis, gliding by them. 

One morning it was observed that there was 
no collection of pottery, no vases of roses, no 
purple anemones bursting from their buds; the 
doors of the cottage were closed, and the little 
verandah silent and dark. 

It was a strange, gloomy sight without, but 
far more gloomy within. The faithful wife, the 
tender and watchful Egyptian mother, lay on 
the bed of death. On one side sat the husband 
supporting her head on his arm, on the other 
knelt the daughter pressing and embracing the 
feverish hands. 

“Speak to me, mother,” she exclaimed, “say 
that you know me.” There was no answer ; the 
dull stupor of death rested on that mother’s 
brow, on her closed eyes and parched lips. Fever 
in sudden and desperate form had entered this 
quiet dwelling. 

For hours the group were immovable, only 
now and then wetting the parched lips of the 
sufferer. At length they moved, and and a 
sound issued from them. “Husband! daugh- 
ter!” she murmured. 

“Thank the gods!” said Callirhoe; “she wfll 
live! she will live!” 
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“No, my child! I am called, I must leave thee. 


“Father,” said she, “you want an assistant 


But I shall live again. I know not how, but I} until you become stronger.” 


feel that there is another life; there is some- 
thing in me that will not die.” 
“O, my dear wife!” said Dibutades, “fear not ; 
- thou shalt be preserved as thy ancestors are. 
Would that thy Egyptian priests were here to 
talk of a future life! but fear not, thou shalt be 
embalmed as thy fathers were.” 

“Waste not thy time,” said she, “ on this use- 
less body. I enjoin thee to lay it in the earth. 
It is decaying and worthless. Give to the 
Egyptians, my ancestors, their useless care of 
the body,—let them preserve it; but I feel there 
is something beyond, something that will not 
die with it. My breath is departing, my words 
are confused. I feel that we shall meet again. 
My soul will still live; perhaps it may never 
leave thee.” 

She spoke no more; the former torpor came 
over her. Once she smiled. “Ah!” said Cal- 
lirhoe, “she said truly; she lives! her soul is 
with us!” 

The last breath fied, and the lifeless form was 
laid in the earth as she commanded. 

‘For weeks, even months, the husband wan- 
dered like a ghost from place to place, from 
street to street. He had loved but once, and the tie 

‘was broken. Nothing interested him, his labors 
were neglected, and the pottery was no longer 
an object for his ambition. Everything now de- 
pended on Callirhoe for daily comfort ; she went 
to the market wrapped in her veil, and purchased 
the articles necessary for their subsistence. Her 
face was not visible, but there was something in 
her voice and manner which attracted attention. 
Sometimes her purchases were heavy, and she 
was obliged to divide them and return again for 
the remainder. She often met a youth whom 
they called Evander ; he offered to relieve her of 
part of herburden. “TI live near you,” said he, 
“and will leave it as I pass.” 

This was done so often, that they became ac- 
quainted. Callirhoe was grateful for his kind- 
ness; her father was too much absorbed in his 
grief to notice it. 

At length Time, the great dispeller of sorrow, 
began to perform his wonders upon Dibutades, 
and he sought to return to his former occupation. 
But it was joyless; he no longer indulged in 
vases or Egyptian forms; his divinity, his ani- 
mating principle of action, had fled, and his la- 
bors were limited to a few household utensils. 
His health had suffered, and his strength was 
diminished. ;' 

«His daughter in vain tried to assist him ; her 
aid was feeble, and she knew nothing of the de- 
tails of his business. “ 











At first his answer was a peremptory refusal, 
but in a few days he acknowledged that he re- 
quired a stronger arm and a younger hand, but 
he knew not where to find it. 

“ Let me ask Evander,” said she; “he seems 
to be without occupation, for he is always ready 
to assist me in bringing home my basket.  Per- 
haps he would be thankful for the employment, 
and such wages as you should think just.” 

“Be it so,” said the father. 

The young man heard the proposal with ap- 
parent surprise, but in a few moments acceded 
to it. The matter was quickly arranged; he 
was to work a certain number of hours through 
the day, and his compensation was fixed at a 
low price, for he was only expected to perform 
the laborious and menial offices. 

From this time Evander saw the young girl 
daily, without the veil which her mother had 
obliged her to wear in the streets. Callirhoe, on 
her part, enjoyed the satisfaction of associating 
with a companion of her own age. She had ex- 
pected to find him unskilled and uneducated, 
but to her surprise he became her instructor. 
He taught her the theory of the earth, the ebb 
and flow of the tides, the phenomena of the sun 
and stars, and would fain have added other sci- 
ences, such as mathematics and geometry ; but 
she had no taste for abstruse studies, which did 
not appeal to her eyes, her ears, or her heart. 
He played upon the reed, a sort of flute, and 
adapted it to the voice of the young girl. Even 
the melancholy father was wont to listen, and 
think they discoursed sweet melody. Gradually 
his mind awoke to enjoyment, and he began to 
recover his energy and spirit. 

The pottery, which had declined, now resumed 
its celebrity; again the shelves were filled with 
jars and vases, laden with fresh flowers. The 
humble dwelling wore its wonted cheerful as- 
pect, and Callirhoe felt as if her mother lived 
again. 

For several hours in the day Evander worked 
in the pottery, then he absented himself till 
twilight. When he returned, it was to accom- 
pany the father and daughter on a walk, or, if 
they preferred it, to arrange baskets of shells 
and marine productions. 

It was an innocent and happy life the three 
led, the perfect illustration of Grecian life and 
beauty. But an interruption came : Evander in- 
formed them he was oblidged to leave them, 
that he was summoned hence. 

Dibutades had recovered his health and 
strength, and he willingly relinquished the ser- 


vices of the youth, telling him he would recom- : 
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mend him for his honesty and good temper, and 
no doubt he would gain employment. 

“ And will Callirhoe give me her good word ?” 
said the youth. 

“Certainly. Speak, my child.” 

She had turned away, and seemed busy over 
her needle-work, for no sound came. 

“Thou dost not want a feeble woman’s recom- 
mendation,”’ said the potter; “thou hast a 
strong arm. Perhaps thou mayst go forth in 
the world and become a Grecian sailor, and we 
shall see thee no more. Wherever thou art, 
my blessing go with thee, for thou hast been to 
me like a son.” 

“0, father!” said the youth, “may I not in- 
deed be one ?” 

“Tn all kindness,” said the potter. 

* And Callirhoe! what may I call her ?” 

“ Well, I suppose thou must call her sister, if 
thou callest me father.” 

“0, not so!” said the young man vehemently ; 
“let me call her my betrothed, my wife.” 

Callirhoe turned her face, it was radiant with 
smiles and blushes. 

‘She consents ! 
ing !” 

They knelt to the old man; he laid his hand 
on their heads. 

“ What a fool I was not to forsee this,” said 
he; “birds will mate. Ye have been on the 
wing together; together ye have carolled your 
morning songs. I was a fool not to see this be- 
fore. But who is thy other father?” 

“He is a man of honor like thyself. Trust 
me; hereafter I will explain all to thy satisfac- 
tion, or relinquish all. Thy daughter’s welfare 
is as dear as my own; trust me.” 

The potter was satisfied ; he contended neither 
for rank nor money. He liked the youth, he 
was convinced that he had capacity to earn a 
living ; he even thought that, when he was too 
old to work, he might let Evandér succeed him 
in the pottery. But he was too prudent to sug- 
gest this idea; there is no use, reasoned he, in 
exciting an overweening ambition in the young ; 
let him labor on a few years. 

“J would fain know thy father,” said Dibu- 
tades, “it is proper we should commune to- 
gether.” 

“He does not dwell in Sicyon. Thou shalt 
know him hereafter.” 

Callirhoe saw that her father’s inquiries per- 
plexed the youth, and she wispered, “ J trust 
thee.” Happy security of innocence and truth! 

But the time came when the lovers must part. 
How painful these partings! Even the father 
was moved, and so far relaxed from his caution 


O, father, give us thy bless- 








might hereafter become his successor in the 
pottery. “But do not,” said he, “let this pros- 
pect check you in any honest and lucrative em- 
ployment; I may live many years, and it may 
be long before you attain this eminence.” 

“Long, very long may it be,” said the young 
man with enthusiasm. 

The eve of the parting was asad one. Dibu- 
tades loved the youth, and he felt that he had 
been sometimes cold and severe; and though 
Evander stayed beyond his usual hour of rest, 
he would not retire for the night lest it might 
seem like indifference. As time stole on, how- 
ever, he found it quite impossible to keep awake, 
and the lovers were left to the unheard inter- 
change of mutual vows. 

How much had they to anticipate and pro- 
mise! how many little keepsakes to exchange ! 
They had not then, as lovers have now, beautiful 
resemblances to console them, to gaze on and to 
wear near the heart. 

Suddenly Callirhoe arose, and, selecting a 
piece of pointed charcoal which lay on the bra- 
zier,—“ Keep thy head still, perfectly still, as I 
will place it, and I will have something by 
which to remember thee.” 

The light of the lamp was strong, and cast 
his profile distinctly on the wall. With a firm 
and steady hand Callirhoe traced the outline till 
she came to the mouth, and then the gravity of 
the youth gave way, and he could not restrain 
his desire to laugh. 

“ Ah, you have spoiled my picture,” said she ; 
but not discouraged, she begananew. This time 
she was more successful, and to their mutual 
delight the fine Grecian profile of Evander came 
out quite perfect. 

“T should know it anywhere,” said she, while 
tears of pleasure started to her eyes. 

Several days after Evander’s departure Dibu- 
tades remarked the hieroglyphies, as he called 
them, on the wall. 

“ What is the meaning of all this?” said he 
petulantly. “It is child’s play to blacken. the 
wall; thou wilt give me the trouble to whiten 
it over.” 

“ Not for the world, father,” said she; “ look 
well at it.” 

Dibutades gazed steadily at it. “By Jupiter,” 
said he, “thou hast been copying Evander! 
there is his straight nose, his gently parted lips, 
his rounded chin! Girl, is this thy work ?” 

“ Mine, father,” said the delighted artist, 

“T will complete it for thee,” said the*father. 

“0, not this!” said Callirhoe, “ not this !-take 
the other.” 

“What, without the mouth ? No, girl; I pro- 


as to hint to Evander, that, if all went well, he ;mise thee not to injure thy qutline.” 
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It was a difficult task, but well accomplished. 
Carefully he filled the outline with clay, while 
she stood by trembling; the eyes, nose, and 
mouth were well designated, and a complete 
medallion was formed. The father was now wil- 
ling to take the unfinished outline, and by the 
help of the other and the assistance of his 
daughter, a second was completed. 

Caliirhoe could now have her medallion in 
her own apartment, the last object before her 
when she closed her eyes, and the first when 
she awoke in the morning. é 

But in Dibutades a new art was developed. 


Another year passed, and Dibutades was so 
much engaged in his success, that he hardly 
thought of Evander. Perhaps he was not dis- 
pleased that Callirhoe, who was sought by many 
young men, should form a more brilliant con- 
nection than his assistant in the pottery could 
offer. He often spoke of the art of modelling 
with enthusiasm, and told his daughter that it 
had been lately introduced in Etruria, by Eu- 
chirus of Corinth. “ They say,” said he, “that 
whole figures are beautifully modelled there.” 

- One evening they sat conversing over their 
simple repast, which consisted chiefly of fruit, 


He took profiles without the outline on the the honey of Hymettus, and the light wine of 
wall, that were pronounced excellent likenesses. }the country. The moon was pouring her radi- 


At length he proceeded to busts ; his fame was 
soon spread abroad, his door was besieged by 
applicants to have their likenesses. It was a 
new art, and seemed to open a new sense; the 
young and the old must have their busts. 

Dibutades was no longer spoken of as the 
humble potter; he was the inventor of a new 
art, appealing to the vanity and self-love of all 
about him. He was invited to the houses of the 
wealthy, and his daughter admired and sought; 
he was considered the inheritor of Egyptian art, 
and even to this day it is doubtful whether he 
was a native of Sicyon, so many of the Grecian 
states claimed his origin. He made a bust of 
his daughter, which she preserved for her lover. 
When Callirhoe saw it completed, she said, “I 
should think you had flattered me, if it did not 
look so much like my mother.” 

Dibutades had been secretly trying to model 
a bust of his lost wife ; he could not satisfy him- 
self, and yet it recalled her countenance. At 
length he appealed to his daughter, “There is 
something wanting,” said he; “ what is it?” 

“ Ah, father, it is the soul of which she told 
us. What is the form without it?” 

A year had passed away, and they had heard 
nothing from Evander. A gentle melancholy 
took possession of the young girl, and though 
she often repeated to herself with unswerving 
faith, “ I trust in him,” she thought of the thou- 
sand perils that might surround him. . The me- 
dallion was her comfort and delight.* “No won- 
der,”’ said she to her father, “others seek for 
busts and medallions, if they are to them what 
mine is to me.” 

“T do not forget, my child,” he replied, “that 
I received my first idea from thee, and I often 
think it strange that thou shouldst have made 
this discovery—thou who hadst never attempted 
an outline.” 

“Tt was not a discovery,” said she; “it came 
from the depth of my heart.” 


* Pliny speaks of ‘this as preserved to his time. 





ance through the verandah, and casting her 
beautiful shadows of vines and flowers, as they 
sported in the breeze, on every object. Suddenly 
anew outline was visible, and Evander stood 
before them. It would be useless to describe 
the meeting where all was truth and harmony 
Dibutades was struck with his manly and spi- 
rited bearing, and felt that he was no longer his 
humble apprentice. 

“T have come,” said Evander, “to claim my 
betrothed and to explain all mystery. My father 
is a wealthy merchant of Corinth. He placed 
me at the university of Sicyon for my education. 
I accidentally beheld Callirhoe, and long 
watched her footsteps without her knowledge. 
When she proposed my being your assistant, I 
could not resist the temptation, and willingly la- 
bored in menial offices that I might be near her. 

“My absence from the university was at 
length noticed, and though I had kept pace with 
my class, suspicions were excited. I received 
an angry letter from my father, ordering me to 
Corinth, and accusing me of low dissipation. I 
quitted you, and hastened to him. I cleared 
myself of the false charges attached to me. He 
was going to Etruria, and took me with him, and 
there I have resided since leaving you.” 

“Then you can tell me,” said Dibutades, “of 
the progress of modelling in Etruria. I am told 
it has reached great perfection under one Eu- 
chirus of Corinth.” 

“ Nay, father,” said the youth, “it is yet in 
its infancy, and you will believe it when I tell 
you that Iam this Euchirus of whom you speak. 
I was only Evander to you and Callirhoe, while 
your assistant in the pottery. At the university 
I was still Euchirus. We heard in Etruria of 
your success in modelling medallions and busts ; 
then I told my father my whole story, and he 
has permitted me to return and claim my be- 
trothed. In a few days he will be here, and is 
fully persuaded that we may found a school for 
modelling in Sicyonia.” 
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That such a school was instituted about this; of his work, His representation of animals was 
time, there is ample testimony, and Dibutades} wonderful. But though an imitative sculptor of 
was its founder. the highest order, he does net appear to have at 

A multiplicity of names may be collected,}any time gone beyondimitation. We hear of no 
that fill up the long interval between this period | beautiful creations of genius and fancy,—no 
and the new era of the art of sculpture ;—Ona-}spiritual combinations. The art at that time 
tas and Glaucias, who replaced the statues of} went no farther in Greece. It remained for the 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, after the originals} era of Pericles to give life and health to all in- 
had been carried off by Xerxes; and Pythagoras’ stitutions,—to awaken genius from its slum- 
of Regiam, whose statues were highly celebra-} ber,—to exhibit the all-conquering power of ora- 
ted; he was only inferior to Myron, who was} tory in himself,—to attract around him the wis- 
the last and most aera: of the early}dom of Socrates, the elevated philosophy of Pla- 
school to and Anaxagorus, the statesman-like skill of 

Myron was a native of Eleuthere. He unites} Miltiades, Cimon, Themistocles, and Xenophon, 
the first and second ages of Grecian sculpture.} the celebrated tragic poets Aischylus, Euripides, 
His principal figures were in bronze; his largest} and Sophocles, the elegance of Alcibiades, and 
ones in wood, It is much to be regretted that}the feminine beauty, grace, and intellect of As- 














there are none of his original works extant.;pasia. 


But more than all these, the surpassing 


The famous Discobolus is without doubt a copy’skill of Phidias. 





THE AWAKENING OF THE LYRE 


BY MARY ANN WHITAKER. 


Father! I cannot strike my lyre, 
Till thy celestial breath 

Hath swept across the trembling chords, 
And waked its soul from death! 

The full, deep melodies of Love, 
The mystic powers of Song 

That sleep within, Thou only knowest, 
To Thee they all belong. 


Oh! let Thy spirit touch with life 
Pure tones from Memory’s heart, 
- To stir the silent air of Thought, 
And holy peace impart: 

May no discordant note be heard, 
No name adored but Thine; 
While glad, responsive harmonies 

Are tuned to words divine. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 





And Hope, bright seraph, bid her sing, 
To swell the choral strain ; 

Her glorious anthems, born above, 
Descend to rise again. 

My soul is hushed !—’tis thrilled with joy, 
I feel the solemn call 

Of Angel music. Father! God! 
Thy hand hath waked it all. 


The gift is Thine! bestowed to bless 
Our changeful life below, 

With herald voices from the land 
Where true affections flow, 

In one immortal hymn of praise 
To Thee, whose love hath given, 

Thy waiting family on earth, 
Prophetic dreams of Heaven. 





MORAL COSMETICS. 


Ye who would save your features florid, 
Lithe limbs, bright eyes, unwrinkled forehead, 
From Age’s devastation horrid, 
Adopt this plan,— 
Twill aids in climate cold-or torrid, 
A hale old man :— 


Avoid, in youth, luxurious diet: 
Restrain the passions’ lawless riot ; 
Devoted to domestic quiet, 
Be wisely gay; 
So shall ye, spite of Age’s fiat, 
Resist decay. 


Seek not, in Mammon’s worship pleasure ; 

But find your richest, dearest treasure, 

In books, friends, music, polished leisure : 
The mind, not sense, 

Make the sole scale by which to measure 
Your opulence. 


This is the solage, this the science, 
Life’s purest, sweetest, best appliance, 
That disappoints not man’s reliance, 
Whate’er his state ; 
But challenges with calm defiance 
Time, fortune, fate. 
Horace Smita. 
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CHAPTERS ON. BIRDS. 


NUMBER FIVE. 


THE CANARY BIRD. 


The Canary Bird, or Canary 
Finch, is a well-known and much 
admired cage-bird, in this country, 
and in most parts of the old world. 
It originally came from the Canary 
Isles. It was brought into Europe 
about the year 1700, and is believed =X 
to have spread from the coast of 
Italy, where a vessel was wrecked, 
which, besides other merchandise, 
had on board aconsiderable num- 
ber of Canaries. These, being set © Qi \2e 
at liberty, found the climate fa- “A : 
vorable, and would have become 
naturalized, had not the wish to 
possess them occasioned their be- 
ing caught in such numbers, that at 
last they were extirpated from 
their new home. 

In their native islands, the 
Canary-birds are of a dusky-gray 
hue, and so unlike those usually 
domesticated, that it has been 
doubted whether they are of the 
same species. Such has been the 
change wrought by climate, do- 
mestication, and union with ana- 
logous birds, as the goldfinch, the greenfinch, a a blackish or green tuft ; which are valued 
and the linnet, that Canaries are to be obtained } highly. As for those which are irregularly spot- 
of a great variety of colors. “Those,” says ted, speckled, or variegated, they are much 
Beshstein, “ that have the upper part of the body } less sought after.” 
of a dusky green, or linnet-brown, and the un-} In making choice of Canaries, the boldest 
der part the yellowish-green of the green nal oes liveliest should be preferred, especially if 
with dark brown eyes, are the strongest, and } their eyes appear bright and cheerful. If the 
most resemble the primitive race. The yel-}hide their heads under their wings, and tlie 
low and white often have red eyes, and are the } up their bodies, it is very certain that some- 
most tender. The chestnut are most uncom-}thing is wrong. In making a selection, the me- 
mon, and hold a middle rank for strength and }lody of their song should x te be regarded ; for 
length of life between the two extremes. But ;some will open with the notes of the nightingale, 
as the plumage of the intermediate ones is a{and, after running through a variety of modu- 
mixture of these’ principal colors, their value } lations, end like the tit-lark ; bememn frees will 
depends on the pretty and regular manner in begin like the sky-lark, and, by soft, melodious 
which they are marked, The Canary most ad-} turns, fall into the notes of the nightingale, 
mired amongst us now is one with the body} The Canary-bird will generally May tise or 
white or yellow; the head—particularly if}four times in the year. The eggs are of a deli- 
crested—the wings and the tail, yellowish dun. at sea-green hue, spotted at one end with 
The second in degree is of agolden yellow, with violet or maroon color. In the thirteenth day 
the head, wings, and tail, black, or at least;of incubation, the young usually make their 
dusky gray. Next follow the gray or blackish, appearance. As soon as this happens, two jars 
with a yellow head and collar; and the yellow, i should be placed near the feeding-trough. In 


CANARY BIRD. 
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one of these there should be a quarter of a hard {a treat, we may give them a mixture of summer 
egg, yolk and white together, chopped very fine, ; cabbage seed, whole oats or oatmeal, with millet 
with a bit of crumb of white bread or biscuit, or some Canary seed. The hen is likewise sup- 
which has been soaked in water, and afterwards | plied with this food; but in winter they are 
well pressed to get out the moisture. In the,contented with roll or merely barley grots, 










other jar, rape-seed, well boiled, and then washed 


in fresh water, should be placed. Great care: 
must be taken not to let this food become sour, ‘ 
Some- ; 


as it would then destroy the nestlings. 
times it happens, in very dry seasons, that the 
feathers of the young birds cannot develop na- 


turally. On such occasions, a bath of milk-: 


warm water has been usefully employed, 


For the full grown birds, the more simple and 


true to nature the food is, the better does it ; 
agree with them. The best is the summer rape- ; 


‘moistened in sweet milk. Besides, both males 


and females may have in summer some green 
cabbage, salad, gorse, groundsel, and water-cres- 
ses, which must be previously well washed. In 
winter, they may be fed with pieces of sweet ap- 
ple. Fresh water, both for drinking and bath- 
ing, should be given them daily, and at moult- 
ing time arusty nail should be occasionally 
placed in their drinking vessel, as it tends to 
strengthen the stomach. Little angular grains 
of sand should also be strewed over the bottom 








seed, which should be occasionally intermixed ; of the cage. 


with some crushed hemp and Canary seed. As? 





RED-WINGED BLACK BIRD. 





This bird, in summer, inhabits 
pretty nearly the whole of North 
America. North of Maryland it is 
migratory, passing the winter as well 
as the summer in the states south. 
From the beginning of March to 
April, according to the character of 
the season, they begin to appear in 
the northern states, flying in noisy 
and scattered parties. They may be 
readily recognized by the funeral 
blackness of their plumage, with the 3 
exception of their lesser wing coverts, : 
which are of a bright, flashing ver- 
niillion. 

About the close of April, or be- 
ginning of May, in the middle and ° 
northern states, the Red-winged Black Birds{ thus cause, Wilson remarks that, the services 
commence building their nests, generally choos-;they perform in the spring, by destroying 
ing for this purpose an alder, or button-bush, } immense numbers of insects, the most pernicious 
in some marsh, swamp, or wet meadow. The} to the labors of the husbandman, fully balances 
eggs are white, tinged with blue, and marked, } whatever depredations they may commit in the 
mostly at the greater end, with a few faint: autumn. 
streaks of purple, and straggling lines and: In confinement, the Red-wing is remarkably 
dashes of dark brown. docile, and soon displays much affection for its 

In the latter part of July and August the ; keeper. Its song is somewhat monotonous, but 
young birds begin to flock. A month later,}by no means disagreeable. Instances are said 
these flocks, by their formidable numbers, do;to have occurred of its acquiring the power of 
great damage to the unripe corn, of which they articulating several words with no little dis- 
are very fond. But to such as seem inclined to ' tinctness. 
extirpate them on account of the injury they 


RED-WINGED BLACK BIRD. 
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THE VI 


NTAGE. 


[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 


In the south of France, Italy, Spain and Por-{the liquor may not be spilled in carrying, 
tugal, vines are grown in large fields, either on; When the baste is about filled, the baste-carrier 


plains or the sides of hills which are fully ex- 
posed to the sun. They are trained in rows, 
tied to stakes, and are pruned to a height of 
about four or five feet ; on the Rhine, they sel- 
dom exceed three or four feet; and, at a dis- 
tance, the ground has somewhat the appearance 
of being covered with staked beans or peas. In 
Italy, the vines are trimmed to a greater height, 
and are made to cling to horizontal palings, as 
if from the roof of a hot house. 

The season of the vintage in the wine-pro- 
ducing countries of Europe, is the busiest in 
the year. It usually commences in autumn, 
about the time that harvest begins with us. 
Many strangers from other countries arrive in 
the wine districts, to take part in the labors of 
this period, and the services of these strangers 
is of the greatest importance. In some parts of 
France, where an extra supply of labor is not 
at hand to meet the emergency, the authorities 
interpose, and regulate the period at which the 
vintage shall commence in each of the neigh- 
boring communes. Such a regulation, how- 
ever, must frequently operate with great hard- 
ship on the cultivators. 

Before the vintage commences, the wine- 
presses and the various kinds of vessels about to 
be used, are thoroughly washed with cold water, 
and then sponged with brandy of good quality. 
The barrels are scalded, and then set to drain ; 
after which they are rinsed out with brandy, 
carefully bunged, and placed in the cellar, ready 
for the reception of the wine as soon as it is 
made. 

The manner in which the labors of the vin- 
tage are conducted is as follows :— 

The grapes are gathered by women and chil- 
dren, and placed in baskets, after the bad and 
unripe fruit has been carefully picked out. 
One picker is allotted to each row of vines, and 
every twelve rows have an overlooker, whose 
duty it is to see that all the grapes are gathered 
and that the work proceeds ina proper manner. 
He is particularly careful that no rotten, upripe 
or withered bunches are thrown into the bas- 
kets along with the good fruit, which would in- 
jure the quality of the wine. The baskets are 
emptied into a small tub called a baste, by re- 








lifts it upon his shoulder, and adjusts it ona 
sort of cushion of twisted straw, which is 
placed there to render it more supportable. 
He then takes it to a large cask, which is placed 
in a cart or wagon, into which he empties its 
contents. To every eight rows of vines there 
are usually two baste-carriers. The grapes are 
then trodden under foot, as is represented in 
our illustration, and a hole having been cut in 
the side of the cask, the liquor issues through 
it, as the treading proceeds, into a tub below. 

Sometimes the grapes, instead of being trod- 
den down, are taken to a wine press. This 
press is from eight to nine feet square in the in- 
side, and made of four oaken planks, fifteen or 
sixteen inches in depth. The entire press is 
raised twenty-six or twenty-eight inches above 
the ground, and is so constructed as to havea 
slight inclination in front. The joists which 
support it are strong and set in masonry. 

The wine which runs either from the cask or 
the wine-press into the wine-tub, is carried in 
buckets to the tun, which is a large vessel or 
cask of an oblong form, widest in the middle, 
and calculated to hold about two hundred and 
fifty-two gallons of the liquor. 

The wine is kept in the tun during a period 
varying from eight to twenty days, according to 
the temperature of the weather. The wine is 
placed in the tun, in order to ferment, which 
process is necessary, otherwise it would not 
keep. The following changes take place in the 
liquor during fermentation. 

At the end of a certain period of time, the 
wine becomes muddy ; an internal motion takes 
place, and the temperature increases; air- 
bubbles rise to the surface and break with a 
bubbling noise, and the whole bulk of the 
liquid in the tun is considerably increased. 
The bubbles which rise to the surface are in- 
volved in a viscid matter, the whole resembling 
froth, which, parting with the air, subsides to the 
bottom, and the liquor becomes clear and tran- 
quil. This viscid matter is well known under 
the name of yeast or barm, and it has the curi- 
ous property of exciting fermentation in bodies 
not otherwise at the moment predisposed to it. 
The grape juice has now been entirely changed 


gular basket-emptiers, who attend the pickers. {into an intoxicating liquor, the base of which 
The baste-carrier then treads the grapes, taking {is alcohol, a concentrated spirit or essence, 





taking care not to crush them too much, so that 





, 


which in one of its purest forms, obtained from 
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distillation, is called spirit of wine. Alcohol} hydrogen, unite to form the alcohol. Thus is 


exists to a greater or less extent in all fermen- 
ted liquors; and it is its presence which gives 
them their intoxicating qualities. The amount 
of alcohol in stout porter is about six per cent., 
and in strong ale eight per cent. The alcoholic 
portions of such liquids stimulates but gives no 
actual nutrition ; the only nutritive part is the 
undecomposed starch and gum not changed 
into saccharine material 

The whole process of vinous fermentation 
results from a newchemical arrangement of the 
constituent elements of the grape juice. A 
great quantity of carbonic-acid is given out 
during fermentation. The chemical changes 
which take place are as follows :—Some of the 


carbon and some of the oxygen combine to form? 


the wiert, solid, sweet, fixed matter of the grape 
juice resolved by new arrangements into sub- 
stances which possess none of these properties ; 
and its nutrient principles changed into such as 
are stimulating and intoxicating. 

The following plan is pursued in filling up the 
empty barrels in the cellar. An estimate is 
made of the quantity of wine contained in the 
first tun to be racked off, and its contents are 
distributed in equal proportions to each of the 
barrels. A wire sieve is placed under the tap 
to prevent the stones of the fruit, or any other 
extraneous matters, from falling into the wine- 
tub. The clear wine is thus drawn out of each 
tun, care being taken to turn the tap as soon as 
the stream becomes turbid. The wine which is 


carbonic-acid, whilst the remainder of the car-' obtained by subsequent tapping of the tuns is 


bon and oxygen, together with the whole of the} of an inferior quality. 





ITALIAN CARNEVALS. 


[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 


“ This feast is named the Carneval, which, being 


Interpreted, implies ‘farewell to flesh.’”’ 
Brron. 


The spirited engraving of a carneval scene at 
Rome, given in this number of the Home Ma- 
gazine, is taken from a British periodical, where 
it appeared several years ago. At the present 
time we believe the carvenal is not celebrated 
with as much spirit as formerly, though it is 
still a gay season throughout Italy. The fol- 
lowing is a lively description of the scene: 

“As I write these lines, the carneval is just 
expiring ; for Ash Wednesday is at hand, when 
all its sports and frolics give way to the dull- 
ness and fasting of Lent. I will endeavor to 
set down some of my recollections of that gay 
season in Italy; an easy task, in which I shall 
be assisted by the striking print before me, that 
happily condenses some of the most curious 
features of carneval out of doors. The Egyptian 
Obelisk that rises dimly in the back-ground 
of the picture, and whose austere antiquity 
contrasts poetically with the living bustle, 
uproar, and enjoyment of the principal scene, 
shows that it is a Roman carneval that the 
artist represents. With the exception of the 
Obelisk, however, and some difference in the 
architecture of the houses, the engraving equally 
illustrates the carneval of Naples, or Milan, or 
Venice, or any other of the large Italian cities. 


The crowd and confusion, the principal mas-)sober season, when there were no feasting and 


}querade characters, their action and grouping: 


are common to all Italian carnevals on their 


)good days ; and, as these saturnalia are limited, 


at Rome, to eight days, every carneval-day there 
may be considered a good one. In the rest of 
Italy, where carneval continues from the feast 
of the Epiphany to the beginning of Lent, 
lasting five or six weeks, only the Thursdays 
and Sundays are observed for out-of-door dis- 
plays; and these days are either not well 
observed at the beginning, or become languid 
at the close. Within doors, indeed, particularly 
at Naples, a few years ago, carneval used to be 
kept up with spirit during all its long legiti- 
mate period; there being, every night, private 
masquerades, or masquerades at the opera- 
house, balls and suppers, and all kinds of feast- 
ings and mummeries in uninterrupted succes- 
sion: and very hard work it was to go through 
them all! I have supported what is called a 
“London season” with considerably less loss of 
health and flesh. As soon as this riot of plea- 
sure was over, the doctors, with their gold- 


headed canes, were always seen more constantly 


abroad, and walking much faster than usual. 
They had always plenty of work on their hands, 
being as busy after it as milliners and tailors, 
cooks and confectioners, fiddlers, and dancing- 
masters, had been during carneval. Even in 
a physical sense, the abstinence and quiet 
of Lent were indispensable: and during that 
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dancing, and the opera, on the nights in which} mind the expense, they make use only of good 
it was allowed to open, closed at the sober hour: eatable sugar-plums, with the kernels of sweet 
of eleven, without any ballet, people had time almonds and caraway-seeds inside. Wherever 
to recover themselves ; although there annually ; these are most scattered, there do the little boys 
occurred a few unlucky cases where the long: and ragamuffins most abound; for the Italiang 
revelling had sown the seeds of consumption,; generally have a very sweet tooth, and these 
or some other incurable disease. But this was; poor fellows will run the most imminent risk 
carneval in-doors. Let us return to our en-} to fill their stomachs and pockets with confetti 
graving and the streets of Rome. da signore.* I have seen hundreds of them at 
“Tn the afternoon, about three o’clock, the! a time down on their knees, and even crawling 
Corso begins gradually to fill with people—some; among the wheels of the carriages and the 
masked, and some in their usual holiday-; horses’ legs, to pick up the plums, which they 
dresses—some on foot, and some in hired car-; think it a sin and ashame to waste. Pray, turn 
riages. About an hour later, the equipages of}to the picture, and there, in the fore-ground, 
the nobility and gentry swell the crowd, and } you will see a queer little specimen of the rising 
the open balconies and windows of every benno; geneuntion of Rome, with a nightcap on his 
in that long street are crammed full of com- ; head, in the very position I mean, picking up 
pany, who, for the most part, are not mere spec-{the confetti close to the horses’ hoofs. The 
tators, but actors in the ever-varying farce.;animals seem spirited, and he may probably 
The carriages and the horses are, for the most get a kick; but that will not hinder him from 
part, decked out in a very fine or a very capri-;trying his luck again. I verily believe if the 
cious manner; and the anomalies represented } gorge of a tete-de-pont bristled with cannon, or 
in the print, where a coachman, dressed as ajthe approach of a redoubt were paved with 
Spanish cavalier of the olden times, is driving }sugar-plums, these urchins would march up to 
an old Tabellone, or notary, with a huge wine-;it. In the course of their carneval operations, a 
flask, (extended towards a punch on stilts,) and; broken head or rib, a crushed hand or foot, 
a Roman doctor, with “spectacles on nose,”}sometimes occur; but, from their wonderful 
while a small-grown punch climbs up the side } dexterity, I should not think these casualties 
steps, and a full-grown punchinello, with a{are numerous. The worst of this sugar-plum 
squeaking trumpet to his lips, and a sturdy, } fight (and a pretty general evil it is) is, that the 
turbaned Moor, with a banner in his hand, act; poorer or more parsimonious of the revellers, 
as footmen, are such amusing contrasts as con-}instead of using good plums that cost money, 
tinually occur, and give the best parts of the;employ villainous, hard make-believes, com- 
drollery to the scene. As these carriages pass} posed of flour and plaster-of-paris, which hurt, 
through the crowd, at a slow, stately pace, those} where they hit, almost like stones. I speak 
within them address or gesticulate to their} feelingly on this subject; for on one qccasion, 
friends at the balconies of the houses, or inj when embarked in the “ship of fools,” I re- 
other carriages, or in the street, on foot, and ceived a black eye, to say nothing of a bleeding 
generally pelt them with sugar-plums. This; nose; and, in my own party, I had more than 
fire is returned by the more stationary actors:{one brother in misfortune. Even the good, 
and, if you look to the left of the picture, you } sweet, and dear confetti, when thrown with force 
will see a gentleman and a lady, with uplifted ; in handfuls, or propelled through long tin tubes, 
hands, full of sugar-plums, taking aim; and in }as they frequently are, are not to be faced with 
another balcony, to the right, two gentlemen;impunity. I have frequently seen heroes who 
pelting with much vigor. The greatest part of took the field with a determination to engage 
the fun, after the hodge-podge of costume, lies;in the thickest of the fight, cover their faces 
in this sugar-plum warfare; for what with the} with visors made of netted wire, and carry tin 
noise of French horns and drums, cow-horns shields and bucklers on their left arms, which 
and guitars, fifes, fiddles, tambourines, andjgave them a very warlike appearance. This 
penny trumpets, and the din of thousands of; warfare at Rome, however, was spiritless, com- 
voices—the masked all squeaking in a conven-;pared with the carneval campaigns at Naples 
tional carneval falsetto, and the unmasked roar-{in my time. The Neapolitans are a magnani- 
ing to the top of their lungs—no delicate pas-{mous people in regard to sugar-plums; and 
sages of wit can be well heard. It is a point of then the population is triple that of Rome, with 
gallantry, when ladies are fired at, to mix choice; gentry of wealth and substance; and a secular 
bon-bons and sweetmeats, wrapped up in pretty } nobility can take a more active part than would 
bits of paper, with nice poesies between, about $be seemly in the Abati, Monsignori, Cardinali, 
“core” and “amore ;” and when people do not § * Gentlemanly sugar-plums. 
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we 


and the noblesse of the Church at Rome. I} extent of the confetti-dust in the evening.” * * 
should think that for one pound of confetti at} Punches and harlequins, which are seen in 
Rome, ten are expended at Naples. I have seen} the picture, are the most frequent figures in all 
the streets at night, after a good field-day, and } Italian carnevals; but harlequin, to be seen in 
when all the Neapolitans had betaken them-} perfection, ought to be seen and heard at Venice, 
selves to the theatres or other in-door amuse-} where, by the way, he is no more like the frisk- 
ments, look as if it had snowed ; for, spite of the { ing, dancing, jumping, non-entity of our thea- 
activity of the young plum-gatherers, the far} tres, than night is like day, or wit like posture- 
greater part of the good confetti, and all the; making; and as for Punch—dear, droll Polici- 
flour-and-plaster ones, are trodden and pounded } nello! he is to be found in perfection nowhere 
under the feet of the multitude, and ground by } save in his own land, Naples!—in every other 
the horses’ hoofs and carriage-wheels into a fine; part of Italy he is out of his element, and is 
snow-white powder. The amount of the fun and } like a foreigner speaking a foreign -Srt he 
spirit of the afternoon may be calculated by the { does not very well understand.” 


Oe een 





JACOB’S BLESSING, BY REMBRANDT. 


[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 

Jacob, who, after the loss of his son, had not{a profusion of ringlets, and a more marked 
expected to see him again, afterwards dwelt} character of personal beauty. More of art is 
with him in Egypt nearly twenty years, beheld | visible in one, but nature shines with greater 
the extent of his authority and the esteem with ; force in the other. 
which he was regarded, and saw in Joseph’s} Paul Rembrandt, called Van Ryn, owing to 
children the commencement of that increase}his birth-place being near Leyden, at only a 
which was in the course of time to render his}short distance from the Rhine, was born in 
pesterity one of the most extraordinary people} 1806. As he did not show much aptitude for 
of the earth. At Jacob’s own request, the two} letters, his father, who a miller, and had been 
children of Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseh,} successful in his calling, gratified his son’s in- 
were brought to receive his blessing shortly }clinations by placing him under a painter, with 
before his death. The eldest, Ephraim, stood;whom he remained three years. He then 
at his father’s right hand, and Manasseh on his} studied at Amsterdam; after which he returned 
left. In putting out his hands to give them to his home, determined in future to follow no 
his benediction, Jacob placed his right hand {other guide but nature. A picture which he 
upon the head of the youngest, instead of the} finished at this time excited the admiration of 
first-born, which Joseph perceiving, said: “ Not} some of his neighbors, who advised him to pro- 
80, my father ; for this is the first-born.” But{ceed to the Hague and dispose of there. He 
his father did not remove his hand, and in} did so, and obtained for it two hundred florins. 
blessing them foretold the future greatness of} Much encouraged by this successful commence- 
both the children ; but that the posterity of the; ment, Rembrandt proceeded to the capital, where 
younger should become a multitude of nations, } he prosecuted his avocation as a painter, to which 
while that of the elder should only become a$he added that of an engraver, with great dili- 
single people. The female standing at the foot; gence. He also established aschool for instruc- 
of the bed is probably intended for Azenath,;tion in the former art, and soon found himself 
Joseph’s wife. in the pathway to competence and an honorable 

In this composition the most striking figure} fame. 
is that of the venerable patriarch, in whom the} It has been hitherto pretty generally asserted 
painter has blended dignity and solemnity,}that Rembrandt was of an exceedingly avarici- 
while an expression of paternal affection tri-{ous disposition, and that it increased as his good 
umphs over the decrepitude and dimness of age. } fortune augmented. But this and some other 
The children present a striking contrast to each {charges are proved to be unfounded by later 
other. Ephraim receives with heartfelt reve-$biographers, who have entered into a closer 
rence the benediction of his grandfather; while {examination of the circumstances of ‘his life. 
his elder brother seems intent on other things, }Mr. Nieuwenhuys has shown, in his “Review of 
and altogether abstracted from the passing }the Lives and Works of some of the most Emi- 
The painter has also lavished upon one }nent Painters,” that Rembrandt, being at one 
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period desirous of purchasing a large house, {and shade—what magic colors—what simplicity 
obtained a loan of 4,180 guilders from one of} and force of expression! The characteristics of 
the burgomasters. In 1656, when the period for} his compositions are so peculiar that the least 
the repayment of the money had arrived, the } practiced eye can distinguish them. The most 
country was in a state of great embarrassment, striking is his distribution of light, which he 
and Rembrandt was, in consequence, unable to {generally threw in a single mass on a particular 
satisfy his creditor, who caused his property to point. De Piles, in his work on the merits of 
be seized. Mr. Nieuwenhuys has given the in- }the great painters, in which he divided each of 
ventory of his effects. This list proves his de-}the points of excellence into twenty parts, as- 
votion to art, and contains a number of paint- signed to Rembrandt the following proportions: 
ings, engravings and drawings of eminent mas-}composition, 15 degrees; design, 6; coloring, 
ters, and a valuable collection of casts, &c.,from}17; expression, 12. With respect to coloring, 
the antique. The number of the painter’s own} he was placed on an equality with Rubens and 
productions in this catalogue show that his em-} Vandyke. Gerard Dow was one of Rembrahdt’s 
barrassments were not occasioned by any want; pupils. 
of industry in his profession. Rembrandt died} Rembrandt’s engravings are, as well as his 
in 1674, aged 68. } paintings, an object of research to the lovers of ' 
The connoisseur will not always find in the}art. He used the burin in a style of great free- 
works of Rembrandt either accuracy of design, } dom and originality, yet his engravings have an 
elegance of form, or lofty conceptions. But to; expression of great boldness and harmony. 
balance these defects, what knowledge of light? 











THE SHADDOCK TREE. 


[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 


The Shaddock (Citrus Decumana) is one of} ding, as is done in China, and which is the only 
the four distinct or leading species into which } way it can be improved, or even kept from de- 
the orange tribe of plants is divided. The shad-{ generating, they have reared it from seed, and 
dock is larger than the orange, both in the tree } have in consequence only obtained a harsh and 
and the fruit. The tree has spreading prickly }sour sort, of little value. The shaddock came 
branches : the leaves are egg-shaped and rather} to England from the West Indies, and was cul- 
acute, and the leaf-stalks are furnished with re-} tivated by Miller, in 1739. In the West it is 
markably large heart-shaped wings ; the flowers {certainly the least valuable of the genus to 
are white, with reflexed petals, and very sweet-} which it belongs; and for the attention which 
‘scented. The fruit, which is from two and a}it has received it is chiefly indebted to the 
half to eight inches in diameter, is spherodial, ; showiness both of the tree and the fruit. In its 
of a greenish yellow color, and has twelve or} native country the fruit attains a much greater 
more cells, containing, according to the variety, }size than inthe West. Thunberg says that itis 
either a red or white pulp. The juice is sweet } commonly of the size of achild’s head in Japan; 
in some varieties, and acid in others ; it is vidthoer Dr. Sickler describes it as weighing fourteen 
insipid, but is excellent for quenching thirst.} pounds, and as having a diameter of from seven 
The rind, which is of a disagreeable bitter flavor, to eight inches. Their accounts are confirmed 
is very thick, in consequence of which the fruit by Bishop Heber, who thus describes the shad- 
can be much longer preserved during sea-voy-; dock of India:—“The shaddock resembles a 
ages than that of any other species of citrus. {melon externally, but it is in fact a vastorange, — 

The shaddock is a native of China, and the} with a rind.of two inches thick, the pulp much 
neighboring countries, where the name of}less jucy than a common orange, and with ra- 
“sweet ball” is given to it. Its common name’ ther a bitter flavor, certainly a fruit which would 
is derived from Captain Shaddock, who brought} be little valued in England, but which in this 
it from China to the West Indies. It has, how-} burning weather I thought rather pleasant and 
ever, been neglected there, and is now but sel-}refreshing.” The shaddock has been recently 
dom entitled to its oriental name of sweet-ball.}sold in London under the name of “ forbidden 
Instead of propagating the shaddock by bud-} fruit.” 
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TROUBLE ABOUT THE PIANO. 


BY T. 8. 


ARTHUR, 


Mary Jones had been practising her music 
lesson until mind and body were both wearied. 
The task-hour was about expiring, and she was 
waiting with some impatience to hear the clock 
strike, when her brother John came bustling 
into the parlor. He was a rude, impatient boy, 
and very rarely thought of any one’s comfort or 
pleasure but his own. 

“There,” said he, roughly, “ you’ve practised 
long enough. It’s my time now. Give me the 
piano.” 

As John spoke, he laid his hand on Mary’s 
shoulder, and pushed her; but, instead of rising, 
she only braced herself more firmly on the 
music stool, and turned over a new leaf in her 
exercise book. Both the words and manner of 
her brother excited opposition and ill feeling 
towards him, and she determined that he should 
. not have the piano until it pleased her to let 
him. So she went on playing her exercises 
with a new spirit. 

Of course, John became very angry; most 
people do, when ill success attends an overbear- 
ing effort to compel others. 

“It’s only contrariness,” said he, sharply; 
“T will have the piano!” And he gave Mary a 
sudden push, that would have thrown her over, 
had she not been prepared for it. To firm re- 
sistance of John she now added loud cries for 
her mother, who immediately called down from 
the nursery to know what was the matter. 

' “Mary won’t let me practise my lesson,” an- 
swered John. 

“T haven’t got through with mine yet,” an- 
swered Mary, “and he’s trying to push me off 
of the music stool.” 

“John, come up to me.” 

“I'll pay you for it, Miss ; see if I don’t,” said 
John, with a thréatening scowl at his sister, as 
he left the parlor. . 

Mary now resumed her practising with a fresh 
ifiterest.. All weariness of mind and body was 
gone, and her fingers flew over the keys with 





unwonted spirit, Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes 
glided by, and still she kept her place at the 
instrument. ) 

“Oh, dear! She'll never be done!” fretted 
the impatient John; “she’s practised more 
than her hour now. Can’t I have the piano, 
mother ?”’ 

“Not until your sister is done with it,” was 
answered. “ You'll have the whole afternoon.” 

“ But she’s had it her hour.” 

“T can’t help that. She’s backward in her 
music, and I’m only glad that she is willing to 
practise longer than the usual period.” 

John continued to fret himself more and 
more. He stamped about the room; upset a 
chair; threw down a pile of books from the 


>mantel-piece, and did sundry other disorderly 


and annoying things, compelling his mother, at 
length, to send him up into the garret, in order 
to get rid of him. So up into the garret he 
went, and flung himself on one of the beds, to 
wait with all impatience for his sister to get . 
through with her practising. But, thump, 
thump, tum, tum, came up to his ears the in- 
cessant finger-falls of Mary on the keys; and 
though he listened eagerly for a pause, no pause 
came. 

“There!” he at length exclaimed, starting 
up; “she’s not on her scales, and her teacher 
said she mustn’t play tunes.” 

So down he went, clattering to the nursery, 
saying, impatiently, as he entered: 

“Can’t I have the piano now, mother? She’s 
not practising her scales, and her teacher says 
she mustn’t play tunes.” ‘ 

“You, Mary!”’ called out the mother. 

“ Ma’am,” came ringing up from the parlor. 

“Why don’t you play your scales ?” > 

“T am playing them,” answered Mary; and 
her fingers began running lightly over the keys 

ain. 
me Ain’t those her scales?” And the mother 
looked rather sternly at John. 
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“Well, I don’t care; she wasn’t playing her 
scales just now,’ answered the boy. “And its 
downright mean and selfish gm her; s0 it is. 
She’s just keeping the piano, because she knows 
I want it. Never mind; I’ll pay her up.” 

Half in despair of ever getting at the instru- 
ment again, John threw himself upon the lounge, 
and made a feeble effort to curb his impatience. 
Nearly, fifteen minutes passed, and Mary, hearing 
nothing more from her brother, began to feel; 
weary. The spirit of opposition was dying out. ; 
So, closing her exercise book, and shutting: 
down the piano, she left the parlor, and went 
up into the nursery. 

“You can have the piano now,” said she, 
throwing a look of triumph upon her brother. 

John scowled back, but made no reply. 

“Why don’t you go and practise, if you want 
to so badly. You were fierce enough about it a 
little while ago,” added Mary, in a low, tanta- 
lizing voice, seeing that her brother made no 
motion to rise from the lounge. 

An angry retort from John startled the mother 
from a momentary abstraction, and she ordered 
him to leave the room. But, instead of going 
down to the parlor to practise, he went over to} 
the library for a book, andhad just begun to; 
feel an interest in what he was reading, when} 
he was ordered’ peremptorily to the piano.;} 
But all interest in music was now gone. Im-} 
patient self-will had not gained its end, and ; 
chagrin and disappointment cooled the ardor; 
felt a little while before. In less than half an} 
hour he shut down the piano, and, going to the 
library, tried to find interest in the book he had 
been compelled to relinquish. But there was a} 
troubled weight on his bosom. He felt un-} 
happy, and dissatisfied, not only with himself, ' 
but with every one around him. Mary’s ill- 
natured conduct, by which he had been de- 
prived of an expected pleasure—for he was 
fond of music, and would practise sometimes 
for hours—fretted him still, and still excited 
angry feelings against her. But, as these gradu- 
ally subsided, and his mind became less ob- 
secured, he saw, only dimly at first, but with a‘ 
steadily increasing distinctness, a reflection of} 
himself that did not look altogether attractive, 
nor awaken self-approving thoughts. 

“If Mary had spoken to me, as I spoke to her, 
would I have acted differently ?” 

It seemed as if a spirit within him, separate 
from his own spirit, had asked the question, 
and the enquiry almost startled him. But it 
Was made, and the answer, in his own thoughts, 
was: “No.” @ 

Self-accused and self-convicted, the boy felt 
humbled; and he said within himself: “It was 
all my own fault. But,’’ he added, “ Mary is so 
ill-natured and so tantalizing. I wish she were 
like some sisters.” 

And how many, many times had Mary said 
to herself: “Oh! if John were only like some 
brothers.” 

On the next day, John brought home a new 
piece of music, which his teacher had directed 
him to procure. It was an advance in his 
studies; and he was ambitious to master it. As 
he came in, he found Mary at the piano, with her 
exercise book open before her. 








“0, dear!” he sighed to himself, impatiently, 
“There it isagain! I shall not be able to touch 
the instrument for an hour to come. I wish 
we had two pianos.” 

Remembering the unhappy scenes of the day 
before, he would not trust himself in the parlor; 
for the temptation to eject the present incum- 
bent of the piano stool was, for the moment, 
strong. So he hung up his hat, and instead of 
going in where Mary was practising, went to the 
nursery. 

“How long has Mary been playing?” he asked 
of his mother. 

“Some time,” was the answer. 

“ An hour?” 

“Very nearly, I should think.” 

An impatient word was on the boy’s tongue, 
but he kept it back. Sitting down, he unrolled 
his piece of music, and commenced looking 
over the notes. This increased his desire to 
get to the instrument; and, as he had very 
little patience, his mind began to grow excited. 
At length, he could no longer repress an incli- 
nation to go down into the parlor, and so down 
he went. Fire and tow were coming together, 
and he feltit. As he entered, Mary turned to- 
wards him for a moment, and then resumed 
her playing with a manner that said plainly 
enough, “I’m nothing like done yet.” 

John did not speak, but going past her, sat 
down on the sofa, and, taking a book from the 
centre-table, opened it, and tried to read. But 
he was not successful in getting at the sense of 
what was before him. 

As for Mary, she was quite wearied out with 
playing, and was about shutting her exercise 
book, when she heard her brother coming down 
stairs. It was not a good spirit that prompted 
her at the moment to play on. She expected, 
of course, that John would try to force her from 
the piano, as he had so often tried before, and 
she wasn’t “ going to be driven about by him.” 
The quiet way in which he entered the room a 
little surprised her; and when she glanced 
around and saw him with a book in his hand, 
she was disarmed. 

“Do you want to come here, John?” she 
asked, with an unwonted kindness in her 
voice. 

“T have a new piece I wish to practise when- 
ever you are done,” answered the brother, 
softened by Mary’s words, but more by her 
manner. 

“Oh! I’m done now,” said Mary, quickly 
jumping up from the instrument. 

“Thank you!” fell involuntarily from the 
brother’s lips, as he came forward. He was 
both surprised and grateful for this unlooked 
for concession, and he could not help this little 
warm expression of what he felt. 

How happy were brother and sister during 
this afternoon, compared with their state of 
mind on the day before; John, because he had 
repressed his selfish impatience; and Mary, 
because she had permitted a kihd consideration 
for her brother to find a place in her heart. 

Out of what little things do we create happi- 
ness or misery in this life; and these little 
thing nearly all lie within us. A single unre- 
pressed feeling of selfishness or ill-nature may 
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destroy our peace 0 
weeks; while a kind or generous impulse made 
active, will often make all around and within 
us as bright as sunshine. ¢ 

Do not some of my young readers see them-{-ontain much that bears the impress of the 


f mind for days—even 


selves in this sketch as in a mirror? 





HOW TO IMPROVE AND TO BE HAPPY. 


[A correspondent sends us the following rules 
laid down for hisown observance. They are ex- 
cellent, and we particularly commend them to 
our youthful readers :] 

Be truthful. 

Speak kindly. 

Pay your debts. 

Use no slang language. 

Give up all bad habits. 

Never shrink from an unpleasant duty 

Be charitable in thought as well as action. 

Always leave your meals with a little appe- 
tite. 

Bathe every morning and take plenty of ex- 
ercise. 

Be open for correction ; if you arein the wrong, 
acknowledge it frankly. 

Be virtuous in mind and body, and let your 
thoughts be always pure. ’ 

Be useful from the love of use, and not for 
the credit of being useful. 

Improve yourself, by all the means in your 
power, mentally and physically. 

In time of danger or trouble, think first, and 
and then act coolly and decisively. 

Never be prejudiced, or allow yourself to be 
led, without first judging for yourself, 

In studying, concentrate your thoughts and 
ideas solely upon the subject before you. 

Never be idle. Always have something to do; 
remember, “moments are the gold sands of time.” 

Always get up when you first awake in the 
morning ; one hour at that time is worth two at 
night. 

Do everything in a cool, active, and energetic 
manner; never allow lazy feelings to overcome 
you. 

Harden, in every possible way, your body; 
but keep your mind and conscience clear ap 
bright. 

Never be ashamed of praying. “Call upon 
the Lord in thy trouble, and he will answer 
thee.” 

Persevere! Never give up a thing until you 
have tried in every possible way. “ Perseverance 
is the best school for every manly virtue.” 

Be truly polite. Lord Chesterfield says: 
“Good breeding is benevolence in trifles, or the 
preference of otHers to ourselves in the little af- 
fairs of life.” 

A spirit of kindness is lovely in the aged, 
beautiful in the young, and indispensable to 
the comfort and happiness of a family. 

Vor. V—No. 4 5 





LS’ TREASURY. 





{CURIOUS RECEIPTS OF THE MIDDLE. 


The household books of the middle ag. 
amongst many things that are really valuable, 


superstitions which the people then; and even 
? till a comparatively recent period, currently be- 
‘lieved. The Harleian, the Ayscough, and Ash- 
;molean collections in the British Museum offer 
$numerous examples of what were, at one time, 
pani of faith in domestic economy ; and from 
the receipts preserved in these “ still room” re- 


; cords, wehave selected some of the most curious, 


‘which we offer for the entertainment of our rea- 
ders : 


To Sez sy Nienr as sy Day.—Anoint your 
eye with a bloud of a bache (bat?) 


To MAKE THAT NO Docs Bark At You.—Take 
an herbe called serpentine, and they shall not 
bark at you. 


} To See Srrance Sichts.—Make an oyntment 
of the galle of a bulle and the fatt of a henne, 
and anoynt your eyes. “ 


For Sore Eyes.—Boil a red snail till it be 
thoroughly done, then skim off the fat, and 
-anoint the eyes when you go to bed. 


For an Acure.—Take a crust of bread, and 
write these three words following, and, after 
they be writ, eat them:—Calinda, Calindan, 
Calindant. 


To Sze Wonpers.—Take ants’ eggs and the 
blood of a white henn, anoynt your face there- 
with, and you shall see wonders. (We wonder 
what?) 


A perfume made of hempseede,“and of the 
flea-wort and violett-roots, and parslie and 
‘smalleth, maketh to see things to come, and is 
available for prophesie. 


To MAKE FoLKE SEEME BLAck.—Put oyle oliffe 
into a lamp, and-put thereto fine powder of 
ground glass, and light it ; and all that be about 
will seem black as Egyptians. 


To MAKE THE Face Farr.—Take the fresh fat 
of a pig, and the yolk of a half-boiled egg ; mix 
these well together with a little dried bay or 
laurel leaf, powdered, and apply it to the face. 


CHARME FOR THOSE THAT ARE Map, MAN OR 
Beast.—The haire being cutt off, lay betony to 
the mould of the head; then write these words 
in a piece of cheese—“ Antanbragon, Tetragram- 
maton.” And give the party so diseased. 


To Prevent THE Harr From Fariine Orr.— 
Take the ashes which you have obtained by 
burning the skin of a serpent, mix them well 
with the fat of a bear, and anoint the head— 
Item: Boil leeches in a new pot, and collect the 
scum, anointing what part you please. 


To Make Money Spent To Rerurne.—Make a 
purse of mole’s skinne, and write in it Beelze- 
bub, Zeetus, Caiphas, with the bloud of a batt ; 
and lay a good pennie in the high waie for the 
space of mi days and m1 nights, and after put it 
in the purse; and when you will give it, say, 
“Vade et vine.” 
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“Well, I don’t care; she wasn’t playing her 
scales just now,” answered the boy. “And its 
downright mean and selfish gm her; so it. is. 
She’s just keeping the piano, because she knows 
I want it. Never mind; I’ll pay her up.” 

Half in despair of ever getting at the instru- 


ment again, John threw himself upon the lounge, for the temptation to eject the present incum- 


and made a feeble effort to curb his impatience. 
Nearly, fifteen minutes passed, and Mary, hearing 
nothing more from her brother, began to feel 
weary. The spirit of opposition was dying out. 
So, closing her exercise book, and shutting; 


PLP AP ADAARLY 


“0, dear!” he sighed to himself, impatiently, 


“There it is again! Ishall not be ‘able to touch 
the instrument for an hour to come. I wish 


we had two pianos.” 


Remembering the unhappy scenes of the day 


before, he would not trust himself in the parlor; 


bent of the piano stool was, for the moment, 


nursery. 


down the piano, she left the parlor, and went} of his mother. 


up into the nursery. 
“You can have the piano now,” said she, 
throwing a look of triumph upon her brother. 
John scowled back, but made no reply. 


“Some time,” was the answer. 

“ An hour o 

“Very nearly, I should think.” 

An impatient word was on the boy’s tongue, 


“Why don’t you go and practise, if you want; but he kept it back. Sitting down, he unrolled 
to so badly. You were fierce enough about it a} his piece of music, and commenced looking 
little while ago,” added Mary, in a low, tanta-} over the notes. This increased his desire to 


lizing voice, seeing that her brother made no 
motion to rise from the lounge. 

An angry retort from John startled the mother 
from a momentary abstraction, and she ordered 
him to leave the room. But, instead of going 
down to the parlor to practise, he went over to} 
the library for a book, and had just begun to 
feel an interest in what he was reading, when! 
he was ordered ' peremptorily to the piano. ;} 
But all interest in music was now gone. Im-; 
patient self-will had not gained its end, and } 
chagrin and disappointment cooled the ardor 
felt a little while before. In less than half an 
hour he shut down the piano, and, going to the 
library, tried to find interest in the book he had 
been compelled to relinquish. But there was a 
troubled weight on his bosom. He felt un-} 
happy, and dissatisfied, not only with himself, } 
but with every one around him. Mary’s ill- 
natured conduct, by which he had been de- 
prived of an expected pleasure—for he was 
fond of music, and would practise sometimes 
for hours—fretted him still, and still excited 
angry feelings against her. But, as these gradu- 
ally subsided, and his mind became less ob- 
scured, he saw, only dimly at first, but with a 
steadily i increasing distinctness, a reflection of? 
himself that did not look altogether attractive, 
nor awaken self-approving thoughts. 

“If Mary had spoken to me, as I spoke to her, 
would I have acted differently ?” 

It seemed as if a spirit within him, separate 
from his own spirit, had asked the question, 
and the enquiry almost startled him. But it 
= made, and the answer, in his own thoughts, 

“ No. ” 

Metf-econsed and self-convicted, the boy felt 
humbled ; and he said within himself: “It was 
all my own fault. But,” he added, “Mary is so 
ill-natured and so tantalizing. I wish she were 
like some sisters.” 

And how many, many times had Mary said 
to herself: “Oh! if John were only like some 
brothers.” 

On the next day, John brought home a new 

lece of music, which his teacher had directed 

im to procure. It was an advance in his 
sttdies, and he was ambitious to master it. As 
he came in, he found Mary at the piano, with her 
exercise book open before her. 














get to the instrument; and, as he had very 
little patience, his mind began to grow excited. 
At length, he could no longer repress an incli- 
nation to go down into the parlor, and so down 
he went. Fire and tow were coming together, 


;and he feltit. As he entered, Mary turned to- 


wards him for a moment, and then resumed 
her playing with a manner that said plainly 
enough, “I’m nothing like done yet.” 

John did not speak, but going past her, sat 
down on the sofa, and, taking a book from the 
Smears opened it, and tried to read. But 
‘he was not successful in getting at the sense of 
what was before him. 

As for Mary, she was quite wearied out with 
; playing, and was about shutting her exercise 
} book, when she heard her brother coming down 
stairs. It was not a good spirit that prompted 
her at the moment to play on. She expected, 
of course, that John would try to force her from 
the piano, as he had so often tried before, and 
she wasn’t “going to be driven about by him.” 
The quiet way in which he entered the room a 
little surprised her; and when she glanced 
around and saw him with a book in his hand, 
she was disarmed. 

“Do you want to come here, John?” she 
asked, with an unwonted kindness in her 
voice. 

“T have a new piece I wish to practise when- 
ever you are done,” answered the brother, 
softened by Mary’s words, but more by her 
manner, 

“Oh! I’m done now,” said Mary, quickly 
jumping up from the instrument. 

“Thank you!” fell involuntarily from the 
brother’s lips, as he came forward. He was 
both surprised and grateful for this unlooked 
for concession, and he could not help this little 
warm expression of what he felt. 

How happy were brother and sister during 
this afternoon, compared with their state of 
mind on the day before; John, because he had 
repressed his selfish impatience; and Mary, 
because she had permitted a kid consideration 
for her brother to find a place in her heart. 

Out of what little things do we create happi- 
ness or misery in this life; and these little 
thing nearly all lie within us. A single -unre- 
pressed feeling of selfishness or ill-nature may 








strong. So he hung up his hat, and instead of 
going in where Mary was practising, went to the 


“‘ How long has Mary been playing?” he asked 
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desiroy our peace of mind for days—even} cyRIOUS RECEIPTS OF THE MIDDLE\AGES 


weeks; while a kind or generous impulse made 
active, will often make all around and within The household books of the middle aves, 


us as bright as sunshine. amongst many things that are really valuable, 
Do not some of my young readers see them-<-ontain much that bears the impress of the 
selves in this sketch as in a mirror? superstitions which the people then; and even 


¢ till a comparatively recent period, currently be- 
Slieved. The Harleian, the Ayscough, and Ash- 
molean collections in the British Museum offer 
numerous examples of what were, at one time, 
articles of faith in domestic economy ; and from 
: : the receipts preserved in these “ still room” re- 
laid down op mgt = sees oe ari cords, ie selected some of the most curious, 
omens ott a ae  dtmeaper iho ‘which we offer for the entertainment of our rea- 
our youthful readers :] eae 

Be truthful. 

Speak kindly. 

Pay your debts. 

Use no slang language. 

Give up all bad habits. 

Never shrink from an unpleasant duty 

Be charitable in thought as well as action. 

Always leave your meals with a little appe- 
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HOW TO IMPROVE AND TO BE HAPPY. 


[A correspondent sends us the following rules 


eee 


To Sez sy Nienr as py Day.—Anoint your 
eye with a bloud of a bache (bat?) 

To MAKE THAT NO Docs Bark at You.—Take 
an herbe called serpentine, and they shall not 
bark at you. 

To See Srrance Sicuts.—Make an oyntment 
of the galle of a bulle and the fatt of a henne, 
and anoynt your eyes. 
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tite. ‘ For Sore Eyes.—Boil a red snail till it be 
Bathe every morning and take plenty of ex- thoroughly done, then skim off the fat, and 
ercise. janoint the eyes when you go to bed. 
Be open for correction ; if you arein the wrong, Vor. ax. Acun<—Take a. cruat..of. teead:and 
acknowledge it frankly , :write these three words following, and, ‘after 
Be virtuous in mind and body, and let yourthey be writ, eat them:—Calinda, Calindan, 
thoughts be always pure. ‘ Calindant. 


Be useful from the love of use, and not for) m, gue Worners.—Take ants’ engin: nae 


the credit of being useful. t blood of a white henn, anoynt your face there- 

Improve yourself, by all the means in your; with, and you shall see wonders. (We wonder 
power, mentally and physically. what?) 

In time of danger or trouble, think first, and A 

7 perfume made of hempseede,"and of the 

one then act scaly ond momarehten fa flea-wort and violett-roots, and ‘parslie and 

Never be prejudiced, or allow yourself to be ‘smalleth, maketh to see things to come, and is 
led, without first judging for yourself, available for prophesie. 
_ at studying, concentrate your thoughts and; 7. axe Fouke SEEME BLAck.—Put oyle oliffe 
ideas solely upon the subject before you. into a lamp, and-put thereto fine powder of 


Never beidle. Always have something to do; ground glass, and light it; and all that be about 
remember, “moments are the gold sands of time.””} wij] seem black as Egyptians. 

Always get up when you first awake in the; 7, yaxe raz Face Far—Take the fresh fat 
ae one hour at that time is worth two at; ,- , pig, and the yolk of a half-boiled egg; mix 
night. these welltogether with a little dried bay or 

Do everything in a cool, active, and energetic {laurel leaf, powdered, and apply it to the face. 
manner ; never allow lazy feelings to overcome; (,,n.5 FoR THOSE THAT ARE MAD, MAN OR 

, Mar 
oe ‘ Beast.—The haire being cutt off, lay betony to 

Harden, in every possible way, your body ;}the mould of the head; then write these words 
but keep your mind and conscience clear and} jin a piece of cheese— Antanbragon, Tetragram- 
bright. se maton.” And give the party so diseased. 

Never be ashamed of praying. “ Call upon: To Prevent THE Har From Faria Orr— 
on Lord in thy trouble, and he will answer}. the ashes which you have obtained by 

= : , . burning the skin of a serpent, mix them well 

Persevere! Never give up a thing until you} with the fat of a bear, and anoint the head— 
have tried in every possible way. P erseverance § Item: Boil leeches in a new pot, and collect the 
is the best school for every manly virtue.” scum, anointing what part you please. 


ago? truly polite. Lord Chesterfield says:} To Max Money Spent To Rervrne.—Make a 
Good breeding is benevolence in trifles, or the} purse of mole’s skinne, and write in it Beelze- 

preference of otiiers to ourselves in the little af-{bub, Zeetus, Caiphas, with the bloud of a batt ; 

fairs of life.” and lay a good pennie in the high waie for the 
A spirit of kindness is lovely in the aged, }space of m days and m1 nights, and after put it 

beautiful in the young, and indispensable to{in the purse; and when you will give it, say, 

the comfort and happiness of a family. “Vade et vine.” 

Von. V—No. 4 5 
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[We copy the following from the “American | water, and some white sugar warmed together ; 
Home Cook Book,” published by Garrett & Co., / not to be served in the dish. 


of New York :] { 
; CUSTARDS. 

PANCAKES AND FRITTERS. } Geygrat Direcrions—The common rule for 
* Rice PancaKes.—To half a pound of rice put ‘these is eight eggs to a quart of milk ; but you 
two“thirds of a pint of water, boil it to a jelly; {can make very good custard with six, or even 
when cold, add to it eight eggs, a pint of cream, | four eggs to the quart. Custard may be boiled, 
a little salt and nutmeg, and a half a pound of | or baked, either in cups, or one large dish. It 
butter melted ; mix well, adding the butter last, ‘may be put in a shallow paste, and prepared ag 
and working it only so much as will make the ‘a pie, or into a deep paste fora pudding. There 
batter sufficiently thick. Fry them in lard, but ‘should always be a little salt in the flavoring. 
employ as little as it is possible to fry them with. The milk should always be boiled, and cooled 
Naw Evnctasp Pancaxgs,—Mix a pint. of} gain before being used; this makes it much 
cream, five spoonfulg.of fine flour, seven yolks, richer, 
and four whites of eggs, anda very little salt;; Cysrarns Bomep.—Boil one quart of sweet 
fry them very thin in fresh butter, and between ! mijk, with stick cinnamon, the rind of a lemon, 
each stew sugar and cinnamon. Send up SiX ‘and afew laurel leaves or bitter almonds, and 
or eight at once. ‘sugar. Beat the yolks of eight eggs along with 
Frrrrers.—Make them of any of the batters{ the whites of four of them; add a little milk, 
directed for pancakes, by dropping a small quan-{ and strain the egg into another dish. When 
tity into the pan; or make the plainer sort, and {the quart of milk boils, take it off the fire, and 
put pared apples sliced and cored into the bat- {strain it; then stir the egg into it. Return the 





ter, and fry some of it with each slice. Cur-}whole to the sauce-pan, and set it on the fire 


rants, or sliced lemon as thin as paper, make an } again, stirring constantly. 


agreeable change. Any sort of sweetmeat or 
ripe fruit may be made into fritters. 


Oysrzr Frrrrers.—Blanch some of the largest 
oysters youscan get; but donot let them boil ; 
take off the beard, strain the liquor, and season 
with cayenne pepper and a few drops of essence 
of anchovies; make this liquor into a good, 
thick batter, using a little cream, have your 








Let it come to the 
boiling point; then take it off the fire, pour it 
into a large jug, and continue stirring it till it 
is nearly cold. It should now have the con- 
sistency of thick cream, and is ready for being 


3 poured into custard 


Rice Custarp.—Boil one quart of milk, with 
a little salt, and any flavoring you like, and 
into this pour three table-spoonfuls of ground 


stewpan with lard quite hot, then dip them; rice, mix smooth with a little cold milk, and 
separately into the batter, then fry them, use; one egg well beaten. Give it a boil up till it 
silver skewers for them; if not, dish on a nap-{ thickens, stirring constantly, and when cool, 
kin and fried parsley. ? put into cups. 

Apriz Farrrers—Take two or three large} Cusrarp, Baxep.—Boil a pint of cream with 
russetting apples, pare them thin, cut them mace and cinnamon; when cold, take four eggs, 
half an inch thick, lay them on a pie-dish, pour; Jeaving out two.of the whites, a little rose and 
brandy over them, let them lie two hours ; make | orange-flower water, a little white wine, nut- 
a thick batter, using two-eggs, have clean lard,{ meg, and sugar to your taste; mix them well 





and make it quite hot; fry two ata time, a 
nice light brown, put them on the back of a 
sieve on paper, sift pounded sugar over them, 
glaze them with a shovel or salamander; dish 
‘on a napkin. 

After they are cut in slices, take out the core 
with a small round cutter. 


Porato Frrrrers.—Boil two latge potatoes, 
serape them fine; beat four yolks and three 
whites of eggs, and add to the above one large 
spoonful of cream, another of sweet wine, a 
squeeze of lemon, and a little nutmeg. Beat 
this batter half an hour at least. It will be ex- 
tremely light. Put a good quantity of fine lard 
in a stew-pan, and drop a spoonful of the batter 
ata time intoit. Fry them; and serve as a 
sauce ; a glass of white wine, the juice of lemon, 
one dessert-spoonful of peach-leaf or almond 

¢ 
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together, and bake them in china cups. 


Lemon Custarp.—Take the yolks of ten eggs 
beaten, strain them, and whip them with a 
pint of cream; boil the juice of two lemons 
sweetened, with the rind of one; when cold 
strain it to the cream and eggs ; when it almost 
boils, put it into a dish, grate over the rind of 
a lemon, and brown it with a salamander. 


BuckwHeat Porrmer.—Take one quart of 
rich, new milk ; boil it briskly, and stir in, very 
gradually, as much buckwheat meal as will 
bring it to the consistence of thick, stiff mush; 
add one teaspoonful of salt, and one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, not more. In five minutes after 
it has become thick enough, take it from the 
fire. Serve while hot, and eat with butter and 
sugar or honey, or with butter and molasses. 
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BRAIDED SLIPPER. 





Materials —Red morocco, Russia black silk; the slippers are intended for a lady. Fora 
braid, one knot, ten skeins of gold thread, No.} gentleman, a little increase is necessary. 
3, and four reels of gold silk. The morocco for the slippers is first to be cut 
out in the proper shape, each front being in one 
A section of the design, large enough to per- piece, and the back in another. The engraving 
mit the pattern to be traced from, is given, if} gives one half of the design. a8 
) 








Ghitor's Department, 





OUR CORRESPONDENTS. , broken the frail cords that bound her to the 
Some of our friends cannot get reconciled to} earth, and passed upwards to her rest. Her 
the loss of the “Home Gazette.” They miss its? voice is silent in the home circle where dear 
weekly visits, and regret its absence from the}ones hung so fondly on its music; the love- 
home circle, as if a cherished companion were} light beams from her eyes no longer—where 
away. “ Formy own part,” writes a subscriber, } once her presence made sunshine, there rests a 
“T would rather have given five dollars for the} still shadow. Yet how sweet is ‘her mennory, 

Home Gazette than be deprived of the benefit} Of her, how often was it said, — 
and literary treat it afforded to my entire family, 
for I candidly believe that even the servants of} ; 
the household, (through its influence on those} 
who read it,) were benefited by its teachings.” , Yet, though parted by the veil of mortality 
— {from those who clung to her so tenderly here, 

Another writes :—“I have laid my sheet of}she is really present, in spirit, with them all, 
paper upon the dast number of the Gazette, to sand they feel her presence in a loving aspira- 
bid it good bye, although not without many re- {tion towards all that is good and beautiful. 
grets. It has been a welcome weekly visiter’to _ 
our fireside ever since its first existence. I will} Months ago, we received from another corres- 
take this opportunity to express my gratitude ; pondent, whose frail, earthly tenement was so 
to the editor for his unceasing efforts to render} worn and wasted that. hope grew faint in the 
his paper all that he promised it. And that; indwelling spirit which still clung to loved ones, 
he has succeeded, may be inferred from the? and felt that the work given her to do was not 
fact, that all who have seen the paper on our} yet accomplished—a sad farewell letter. And 
table have bestowed upon it deserved praise.}in the trembling hand that penned the imper- 
In bidding good bye to the Gazette, I hope not } ‘fect words, we saw the last feeble re-action of 
to bid good “bye to its Editor. I hope and trust ; the decaying body onthe immortal mind. Then 
that the Magazine will often appear, to while }came a long, intervening silence, and we were 
away and beguile many a weary hour. And? looking for the announcement of that change 
that you may be prospered and succeed in your} which comes to all, when we received from her 
‘present design, is the best wish and prayer of,” &c. § this hopeful communication: 

— { “Itis some time now since I last trespassed 

We could fill pages with extracts of similar;on your leisure, and cannot but hope and be- 
import, received since the discontinuance of the} lieve you will welcome these few lines with a 
weekly. “I could not refrain from tears,” says;sincere pleasure They will tell you that 
a stranger-friend, “on reading the announce-} through our dear Lord’s Infinite Mercy I have 
ment that we were to have the Home Gazette } been graciously permitted to enter upon the 
no longer. beginning of another year—with health almost 

Considering the strong attachment which so} miraculously improved—and the old desire for 
many had formed for the Gazette, we are pleased } Life and Love renewed in my renovated heart. 
to note the fact, that very few of the old sub-} The many-colored waves of existence flow re- 
scribers have shown any inclination to part} joicefully again for me, and its many-toned 
,with the Home Magazine. Indeed, its form, > ; voices fall harmoniously on my soul. And now, 
which enables the subscriber to preserve and} from the broken fragments of the old vain-life, 
birid the choice articles published from month }I would fain create a new, shaping it to all 
to month, gives it a more permanent value than } active uses for the best good of humanity; living 
a weekly ‘sheet, however pleasant the more fre-} out, (with all meekness and unselfishness, ) the 
quent visits might be. ‘highest and noblest expression of myself in all 

— } things beautifdl and true. Yet it is well, per- 

“Some people would rather have one dollar ; jhaps, that I am warned by the numberless 
in their pockets than ten in their heads,” writes } ‘ hopes which have taken their final flight, not to 
an earnest friend of our Magazine, after work-; covet too inordinately this enchanting gift of 
ing pretty hard to get up a club of subscribers. ‘life, I pray the Good Father to guide me in 
It is even so. And yet, knowledge that costs } wisdom aright.” 
but a single dollar, may be of more real value, } May she long live to work out the pure, un- 
even in a worldly sense, than a hundred safely ; selfish ideals of life to which she so nobly 
invested in material substance. ;aspires. She is one of our truest poets. 

In what frail bodies are often enshrined some} Acceprep ArtictEs.—“ The Reverses of For- 
of the brightest, purest spirits, One such spirit, tune,” “The Angel Singer,” “Heart Pictures,” 
with whom our readers have often, during the, “ Nellie, ” “The Omnibus,” “ Work,” “ The Mis- 
past three years, held pleasant communion, has? sion of Suffering,” and “A Word for Wives.” 
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** None knew her but to love her, 
Or named her but to praise.’’ 
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RESPECTFULLY Deciinep.—“ The Widow,” and earthly enjoyment! See the sick old bachelor 
“The Cricket.” fin the dark afternoon of life, when his heart is 
;sinking to sundown! Not a solitary star of 

; memory gleams over the dusk of his opening 





sola ah perl alec aie sirius : i eran; no tender wife to bend, like a blessing, 
A new book on Russia has the following touch- § over his dying bed; no fond daughter to draw 
ing the baptism of infants in that country: ‘his chilly hand into the soft pressure of hers, 


“It is a curious thing that, among the Rus-}and warm his icing blood with the vivifying 
sians, the father and mother of an infant not? fires of unfailing affection ; no manly boy to 
only cannot stand as sponsors to it, but they }link his fading name with the golden chain of 
are not allowed to be present at its baptism. } honorable posterity, and bind his history in the 
The godfather and godmother, by answering for } vast volume of the world he is leaving forever! 
the child, become related to it, and to each}He has eaten, and drunken, and died! and 
other, and a lady and gentleman who have stood earth is glad to be rid of him; for he has done 
as sponsors to the same child, are not allowed little else but cramp his soul into the cireum- 
to marry each other. The form of christening } ference of a sixpence, and no human being but 
differs materially from that of the Protestant})is washerwoman will breathe a sigh at his 
Church. The priest takes the child, which is} fyneral.” * 
quite naked, and holding it by the head so that} 
his thumb and finger stop the orifices of the} 
ears, he dips it thrice into the water; he cuts ;STAGE BLOOD AND THUNDER! 
off a small portion of the hair, which he twists; The horrors of a purely melo-dramatic.school 
up with a little wax from the tapers, and throws } are faintly shadowed forth by the following, 
it into the font; then, annointing the baby’s} which are a few of the titles of pieces announced 
breast, hands, and feet, with the holy oil, and } for performance during a single evening ata 
making the sign of the cross with the same on} New York theatre: “The Murder at the Cha- 
the forehead, he concludes by a prayer and } teau,” “The Oath of Vengeance,” and “The 
benediction.” Blood-red Avenger of the Spanish Main!” We 
feel our blood curdle at the very thought of the 
H stabbings, the throat-cuttings, the smotherings, 
ss <eclaan peehencee nawercaeee : the poisonings, the dreadful grimaces, and 

We read, many years ago, the following de-; dreadfuller oaths which these pieces developed. 
scription of Niagara, from the pen of an English } The principal tragedy man got hoarse; we will 
tourist, and thought it so characteristic of the } wager one of our largest Shanghai eggs he did. * 
class to which the writer belonged, that we pre- 











really could not see anything so imposing about} Our streets are crowded with them; and, 
them as I had been led to believe. The great generally speaking, the trade is of foreign 
breadth takes away from the height, and I must growth. Too much caution in giving our alms 
say I have seen as striking an effect produced} cannot be employed. We are all of us, of 
by the fall of a common miil-dam at home, or in} course, desirous of helping the really needy ; 
one of those that run across the Hudson to} but we have no inclination to make professional 
supply the canals. Poets and travellers call it} beggars the occupants of luxurious estates on 
sublime; and I am aware that the frothy appear-} the borders of Italian lakes. Yet, if the follow- 
ance of the water, after it has fallen, gives it a ing, from a New York paper of late date, be 
rabid like appearance for a considerable dis- true, there is danger of this: 

tance; but we may observe this in miniature “The Crusader gives an account of a ‘Secret 
in the commotion caused by the paddle-wheels Society of professed paupers, in New York,’ 
of a steamboat, or any of the faHs in Britain!” } emigrated hither from Sardinia, and containing 
not less than three hundred members, of both 
sexes! They have secret and mysterious signs: 





served it: 
“T visited the celebrated Falls of Niagara, but } PROFESSIONAL BEGGARS. 
3 
; 


ee Sn a language intelligible but among themselves, 
We recollect to have given to the world some-{and have certificates like the members of Ma- 
thing like the following, alas! many, many years {sonry, according to their degrées, merits, and 
ago. The changes and chances of life, since;intelligence of the members. They inhabit 
then, have, we may add, only confirmed us in} generally the most filthy quarters of New York, 
the opinions thus expressed : and are organized much like Fourierites, Com- 
“In the vast flower-field of human affection, ; munists, or Socialists ; they beg individually, 
the old bachelor is the very searecrow of hap-} and divide mutually. As soon as they have 
piness, who drives away the little birds of love } gollected a good sum, they return to their native 
that come to steal the hemlock seeds of loneli-} homes, and buy properties with the money thus 
ness and despair. Where is there a more piti-; obtained in this country under false pretences ” 
able object in the world than a man who has no 
amiable woman interested in his welfare! How 
dismal does his desolate room appear, when he} WASHINGTON AND SAM. 
goes home at night, wet and hungry, and finds; One of the prettiest undress stories of Wash- 
‘a cold hearth or barren table, and a lonely pil-} ington, which we have seen, is the following: 
low, that looks like the white urn of every! “When Stuart was painting General Wash- 
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ington’s portrait, he was rallied one day by the i you should happen to have a subject at hand, 
general for his slow work. The painter pro-{ get a boy to catch you a catfish and keep him 
tested that the picture could not advance until alive for you till you can provide him a bath. 
oak aaa _ dry, and os ahove must cal pepo ply 7 med the capes Own 
delay. Upon arriving, the next morning, } Book says that an eel will answer the same pur- 
Stuart turned his canvas, and discovered, to his ‘pose. [ Vide recipe for the cure of erdaicsnsene 
great horror, the picture was spoiled. ‘General,’ ; in page 351.] I do not know but that I shall 
paid he, ‘somebody has held the picture to the } try to make a little fortune out of this matter 
fire.’ Washington summoned his negro valet, when spring comes, and the fishing ‘ gets good ;’ 
Sam, and demanded of him, in great indigna- ; therefore, please do all the good you can with 
en. ‘he nen — —_ = =. ang - — Saar vem = et y doctors. I = 
g Sam replie at, chancing to over-}that you will regar is thing as an exceed- 
hear Washington’s expression of impatience at ingly ridiculous ‘fish story ;’ but I believe it to 
the slowness of the work, and the response of }be a momentous discovery, and calculated to 
the artist, that it must be dry before it eould go} work a greater amount of good for the country 
on, he had ventured to put the canvas before; than the aggregate labors of all the statesmen 
the fire. Washington, with great anger, dis-{ in Washington during the entire winter.” 
missed him, and told him not to show his face } 
again. But the next day, after Stuart had; 
arrived, and was preparing to work, Washington ; THE GRUMBLER. 
rang the bell, and sent for Sam. He came in: 
abashed and trembling. The President drew 8} what a shadowy spirit of discontent he carries 
new silver watch from his pocket, and said,; _; : : hae : : 
: ‘ vith him! How infectious, at times his pre- 
Come here, Sam. Take this watch, and when-; .ono@! You cannot live long with him, without 
ever you look at it, remember that your master, ’ : othe , 


;imbibing something of his miserable temper- 


in a moment of ion, said § ; ; 2 
passion, said to you what he}; nent. Here is a good portrai‘ure of thé class, 


now regrets, and that he was not ashamed tojtaion from an exchange. We commend it to 





What a social nuisance is your grumbler! 





be] 
confess that he had done so. those who are in danger of falling into the habit 
:of carping and fault-finding, that bane to all 
A CURE FOR DRUNKENNESS. happiness : 


The Spirit of the Times has been furnished,} “At home they grumble at their meals, at the 
by a Washington correspondent, with a copy of} noise of the children, and at the expenses of 
a letter, received by a member of Congress, from; housekeeping. Abroad they grumble at their 
an ex-editor out West, who thus humorously } clerks, at their partners, at customers who won’t 
narrates the manner in which he became cured; buy, at employers who don’t pay high enough, 
of drunkenness: at the hard times when nothing will sell, at the 

“ Until this winter, I could take a bow! or two { easy times when there is so much competition, 
of whiskey-punch and go to bed; but that} at low wages because they can’t earn enough, 
resource is gone from me now. Perhaps, if I; at high wages because they are urged to work 
tell you how I lost it,-you will think I am try-}too hard—at everything. They grumble at 
ing to humbug you; but, sir, I will seriously; winter weather as too cold or sloppy, at the 
tell you a sober truth, and I candidly believe } Summer for being so hot, at autumm as change- 
that I can cure any man of drunkenness who ; able, at spring as rainy. They grumble if their 
has enough of vitality left in him to support; wife wishes to go out of an eyening, grumble 
life without the aid of “steam.” Last fall I was ; sometimes quite as much becaus@ she stops at 
coming up from with a five-gallon keg; home. They grumble at old cloghes for looking 
of whiskey in a skiff. On the way I met some ' seedy, and at new ones for being Motight. They 
river acquaintances who were dry. Having no; grumble, if sick, because the doetor don’t cure 
means of tapping the keg at hand, we took the ; them quicker, and when they get.well, grumble 
head out, and sat down on the bank to talk, } at the bill he has sent in. In fine, next to the 
drink, and fish awhile. I had the good luck to} bread they eat grumbling seems to be their 
catch a thumping big catfish, which I threw in} chief aliment. 
my skiff, and shortly after started for home.; “This spirit of dissatisfaction is a curse alike 
Mr. Cat, not liking his new quarters, kept; to the grumbler and to his friends. No family 
‘thrashing about,’ and splashing the dirty ‘can be really happy whose head belongs to this 
water in the bottom of the skiff upon me. Be-{class. The wife is always in dread of the hus- 
coming inrpatient, I caught him by the gills and } band’s disapprobation, and the children lest they 
*soused’ him into the keg of whiskey. He{should do something to vex the father. Con- 
made it foam a moment, but soon became quiet, }straint, succeeds to freedom as soon as the 
and I took him out. A bluish, greasy looking;grumbler appears. The servants tremble at 
scum had risen ; but I poured that off,and could {his coming, and often, with natural reaction, 
distinguish ‘no particular bad taste about the /grow surly under his fault-finding. His inti- 
critter.’ During the afternoon and evening I {mates suffer in aless degree, but still suffer from 
drank pretty freely ; and from about ten o’clock ‘his disposition. Even his acquaintances suffer 
till daylight, my wife had the sickest man tojannoyance. To himself, however, he is the 
take care of you ever saw. Since that time worst enemy. The practice of grumbling, long 
bath the taste and smell of spirits, in any and {indulged in, becomes a habit ruinous to hap- 

_all forms, are exceedingly nauseating tome. If;piness. Everything is seen through a jaundiced 
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medium. Nothing affords the satisfaction that{as silly as the ape, who puts a wig upon his 
it should. Even when the grumbler would fain $ head and expects to be reverenced as a judge.” 











look on the bright side of things, he finds it to 
be almost impossible; for he has been so lqng 
complaining, that hope itself has deserted him, 
and disappointment is expected as of course. 
The sky of life, that was so sunny whi n h2 was 
young, and that is still genial and blue to all} 
healthy minds, seems, to his morbid vision, but ; 
one vast black expanse, heavy with mephitic ; 
vapors and portentious of coming evils.” ; 





ART AND MAMMON. 

“It is better,” says Durand, in a recent num- 
ber of the Crayon, “to make shoes, or dig pota- 
toes, or follow any other honest calling to secure 
a livelihood, than seek the pursuit of Art for the 
sake of gain. For whoever presumes to em- 
brace her with the predominant motive of pecu- 
niary reward, or any mere worldly distinction, 
will assuredly find but a bundle of reeds in his 
arms. The great law that provides for the sus- 
tenance of the soul through the ministry of 
spiritual things, has fixed an immovable barrier 
between its own pursuits and those which sup-§ 
ply our physical wants. For this reason, we 
cannot serve God,and mammon, however spe- 
cious our garb of hypocricy; and I would 
sooner look for figs on thistles than for the 
higher attributes of art from one whose ruling 
motive in its pursuit is money. This is one of 
the principal causes operating to the degrada- 
tion of Art, perverting it to the servility of a 
mere trade,” 





THE VEGETABLE WORLD. 


A friend transcribes for us this beautiful pas- 
sage from Novalis :—* Plants are, as it were, the 
most direct language of the earth. Every new 
leaf, every strange flower, is some secret that is 
pressing forth, and which, because it cannot 
move or speak for joy and love, becomes a mute, 
quiet plant. When we find such a flower in a 
solitary place, does it not seem as if every thing 
around were transfigured, and as if the little 
feathered tones Toved best to dwell in its vici- 
nity? Over thewwhole dry world is flung this 
green mysterious carpet of love. With every 
spring it is made new, and its strange writing 
is only known to the beloved, like the posies of 
the Orient. Forever will he read, and never 
read his fill; and daily become aware of new 
meanings, new transporting revelations of liv- 
ing nature.” 








THE SHADOW FOR THE SUBSTANCE. 


The man who anxiously avoids the shadow 
of a granite post, says Horace Mann, but dashes 
against the post itself, is not a.whit more wit- 
less than he who fears the appearance of doing 
wrong, but is not afraid to do the wrong he 
thinks will not appear. When Lord Chester- 
field counseled hollow-hearted politeness—ad- 
vised the forms of courtesy and graciousness in- 
stead of the things themselves—he must have 
seemed, to any superior order of moral beings, 





IS IT IN VAIN? 

[The author of “Similitudes” sends us one 
of her exquisite thought-gems :] 

The beauty of this world, can it be in vain? 
The sunrise, when the clouds that heralded the 
sun, shook out the first. drops of his light from 
their broad pinions of amber and of rose; when 
the long, clear ray stole across the shadows to 
seal in our hearts the assurance that life and 
light are one; the bright, full day, that stood 
and looked upon us, shaming us out of fear and 
faithlessness; the sunset and the twilight, that 
came and went so softly, leaving the deep spiri- 
tual night to brood over us, and to look from its 
thousand starry eyes the promise that death 
should be more -glorious than life; have we 
looked upon them only to forget them forever? 

The clusters we have gathered from the over- 
arching vines of science and art, at once slaking 
and stimulating our thirst for the nectar of god- 
like wisdom, were they but decaying fruit? Did 
they contain no immortal seed ? 

And these humane affections that quickened 
our eyes to see the beauty, and our minds to 
gather the wisdom of earth and heaven, have 
they warmed our mortal lives but to smoulder 
away to dead, cold ashes, or to disappear in ob- 
livious vapor? Is there no spark of Promethean_ 
flame in the fire that burns on the heart’s hearth- 
stone? 

Let the dark and wicked soul doubt; let the 
soul who has put out the light of holy faithfual- 
ness, that truth and beauty might be murdered 
in the gloom, assert that his own existence is a 
bootless, unsatisfying gift. 

But let not the good man say that aught he 
has known, enjoyed, and stffered on earth, can 
have been a vain experience to him. 

No; infinite love has not made us phantoms 
and cheats to ourselves, living in a phantasmal 
world. Beauty is real, and truth is real, and 
love is real, and what is real is immortal; and 
the love which is dropped into our hearts here, 
is the key to the wide universe of beauty, glory, 
and wisdom. If on earth we refuse to use the 
key, shall we not find some doors closed to us 
in Heaven? 

To see the heautiful, to understand the true, 
to sympathise with the good: this is the earnest 
of the spirit’s future in a sinless realm, when 
earth’s flowers shall prove themselves, by a 
fuller blossoming, to have been buds; when 
earth’s fruits shall be shown to have contained 
the seeds of a heavenly vintage. 

Then live, learn, trust! The beauty of the 
world, like the life of the faithful, is its own 
proof that it cannot be in vain. L. Le 





Mrs. E. J. Eames, whose health during the 
greater part of last yéar was very feeble, has, 
we are pleased to learn by a letter received from 
her,'so far recovered as to feel quite hopeful for 
the future. She is one of the best of our poets, 
May she long be spared to us. 
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DULCE DOMUM. 


The Musical Review, of New York, states that 
the old and justly favorite song of “ Dulce 
Domum,” the melody of which is so classical 
and pleasing, was written, rather more than two 
centuries ago, by a Winchester (Eng. ) scholar, 
detained at the usual time of breaking-up, and 
chained to a tree or pillar, for an act of offence 
to the master, when the other scholars had 
liberty to visit their respective homes, This un- 
fortunate youth was so affected with the loss of 
his liberty, and at being detained from home, 
and all that was dear to him, that before his 
companions returned to school, he died broken- 
hearted. In memery of this melancholy inci- 
dent, the scholars of Winchester school, or col- 
lege, attended by the master, chaplain, organist, 
and choristers, have an annual procession, and 
walk three times round the pillar to which their 
fellow-collegian was chained, chanting, as they 
proceed, Latin verses, of which the following 
is a translation: 





Sing a sweet, melodious measure, 
Waft enchanting lays around ; 

Home’s a theme replete with pleasure, 
Home! a grateful theme resound. 


Home, sweet home! an ample treasure ; 
Home with every blessing crowned ; 

Home, perpetual source of pleasure ; 
Home, a noble strain resound! 


Lo! the joyful hour advances : 
Happy season of delight ; 
Festal song and festal dances, 

All our tedious toil requite. 


Leave, my wearied muse, thy learning, 
Leave thy tasks so hard to bear, 

Leave thy labor, ease returning, 
Leave my bosom, oh! my care. 


See the year, the meadow, smiling: 
Let us then a smile display ; 

Rural sports our pain beguiling, 
Rural pastimes call away. 


Now the swallow seeks her dwelling, 
And no longer loves to roam: 
Her example thus repelling, 
Let us seek our native home. 


Let both men and steeds assemble, 
Panting for the wide campaign, 
Let the ground beneath us tremble, 
While we scour along the plain. 


Oh! what raptures! oh! what blisses! 
When we gain the lonely gate ; 

Mother’s arms and mother’s kisses, 
There our blest arrival wait, 





THE PHILADELPHIA POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE. 


This institution commends itself to the at- 
tention of parents who desire to give their sons 
a scientific education. The course of study in- 
cludes chemistry, with its application to art and 
agriculture; the higher mathematics; mine- 
ralogy ; physics; geology ; civil and mechanical 
engineering; drawing, &c. &. The institution 
stands high in the estimation of some of the 
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ablest scientificmen inthe country. All desired 
information can be obtained by addressing, or 
calling upon Prof. A. L. Kennedy, at the College 
Buildings, corner of Market and Oak streets, 
; Philadelphia. 





An observant writer says :—“I have always 
been struck at the ease with which the poor 
forget their wrétchedness. Being only used to 
live for the present, they make a gain of every 
pleasure as soon as it offers itself. But the sur- 
’feited rich are more difficult to satisfy : they re- 
quire time and everything to suit before they 
will consent to be happy.” 
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“THE DECLARATION.” 
This charming steel plate needs not a word of 
' description, so completely has the artist told his 
{story of love and disappointment. 
$ 
$ Washington Irving has nearly completed a 
’ Life of Washington, upon which he has been 
slong engaged. 











“The true and the good resemble gold. Gold 
is seldom discovered obvious and solid, but per- 
vades invisibly the bodies that contain it.” 





“ Christianity is the germ of all Democracy ; 
the highest fact in the domain of the popular.” 





MUSICAL AFFAIRS. 

There has been but little done, since our last, 
$in musical affairs, so far as Philadelphia is con- 
¢cerned. Several concerts have been given, but 
$none of very decided attractiveness, if we ex- 
$cept one by the Philharmonic Society. The 
‘ principal features of this entertainment were the 
$ Misses Heron, two very clever pupils of Signor 
’Perelli, and a young lady pupil of Gustave 
?Blessner. All acquitted themselves handsome- 
g ly ; and the concert—which was well attended— 
; passed off with decided spirit. Weshould not 
$forget to notice a new overture by Signor Pe- 
; relli, another circumstance in the entertain- 
‘ment, The Philharmonic has now,a new direc- 
tion, or management, who mean to prosecute 
their work with zeal and energy. Apropos to 
the subject: What has become of the Musical _ 
Fund Society? They have not been heard from 
for upwards of a year. The concerts they once 
gave were highly popular. They are evident- 
ly lying back for something grand in the here- 
after. We shall see. 

Boston has carried away the honors in—shall 
we gay it ?—an appreciation of Grisi and Mario. 
$ New York made a poor demonstration for the 
‘ pockets of the manager, to say the least. Phila- 
delphia did better, though Mario was coughy, 
and non est most of the time. Boston, or Bos- 
ting—as the people down there call the metro- 
polis of New England—netted Baron Hackett a 
:handsome sum. Hear what a paper of that city 
says on the subject: 

“Not a little curiosity has been excited in re- 
ference to Baron Hackett’s operatic speculation 
generally, and the amount of his receipts and 
expenditures in Boston is variously guessed at. 
We hear the sum total of his sixteen represen- 
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tations at the Boston theatre footed up $43,000; opera-glasses, and the foolish manner in which 
received; and the expenses being $8,000 per! they are used by some people, was capital. 
week, instead of $3,000 for each performance—; Henry Squires, the American tenor, who went 
Grisi and Mario not charging for Saturday after-; to Italy some years since for the completion of 
noon performances—Baron H., or those for} his musical education, is engaged to sing at the 
whom he acted, bagged $11,000 of net profits in; San Carlo, Naples. This is the fifth or sixth 
this city from Italian opera. Adding $1,500 re-} American now singing at Italian theatres. 
ceived from last Sunday night, the whole amount; Foreign musical items are not of much ac- 
slightly exceeded that realized by Marti’s Ha-;count. Alboni is singing in Lisbon with great 
vana troupe in 1847.” 3 Success. y 

The Baron confessed a handsome profit, in ai “Tl Trovatore,” as performed in Paris, with 
speech made by him subsequently in New York. } Bozio as prima donna, is much talked about by 
Fortunate Baron! Grisi and Mario have sailed;the musical critics of that city. The stormy 
for Europe, and with them has departed, of}passages—peculiar to Verdi—are considered 
course, the mysterious Coutts. They came {super-cxrcellent, as they say of pork. 
among us at a time when there wasa money} Alexander Bellini, a nephew of the celebrated 
pressure ; and, it is thought by those who know, } composer of “ Norma,” “Sonnambula,” &c., is 
under all the circumstances, did remarkably } now in Paris, writing an opera, for which Dumas 
well. furnishes the libretto. pe 

Ole Bull has opened the New York Academy 
of Music with a new troupe, Maretzek wielding } NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
the baton of the orchestra. How the specula- as 


tion will turn out, remains to be seen. For the WOLFERT'S ROOST AND OTHER PAPERS, NOW 
mi ‘. ‘ IRST COLLECTED. By Wasuineton. Invinc. New 
sake of the noble-hearted impressario, we hope} yo: ¢. G. Putnam & Co,” 


well. But there are serious doubts on the sub- A new book from Washington’ Irving is quite an 
ject. The Academy of Music is said to be{ vont. The present volume, as its title indicates, is 
afflicted with too much aristocracy. No opera made up of papers which have appeared at various 
or musical enterprise can hereafter succeed in { times, and are now given to the public in a permanent 
our country with the old-fashioned high prices. }form. They are all warm with the genial spirit of 
If managers would succeed, they must assume ;“ Geoffrey Crayon,” and, like everything from the 
& more democratic standard. ‘same pen, will bear a second and a third reading. 
Niblo opens with opera at his place in New ; How striking the contrast between the pure, lucid 
York, it is said, during the present month, {Style of Irving, and that of some of the more recent 
April. According to the Herald, he onan | Eaey oe pe a re daniel ae borer 
* en: ‘ e. volume contains, among other cies, 
Shera — tanger rman, a and ee “The Experiences of Ralph Ringwood.” Ringwood, 
Prestige. ite has sailed for Kurope, and acts in though a fictitious name, is a real personage—the late 
conjunction with Mr. Ullman—of Sontag me-;@overnor Duval, of Florida—and out of the facts of 
mory—who is now in Paris. Ullman has closed {his adventurous life a romance, quite as strange as 
an anargement with Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli, the ‘fiction, has been woven. The narrative is full of spirit. 
young, fresh, charming and eccentric prima} 
ve THE CHRISTIAN RETROSPECT AND REGISTER. A 
oe a Niblo, adds the Herald, goes out to Suinmary of the Scientific, ioral, aod Hellgtous reas of 
= e , uy 

Pace sigel Araya aeage The terms will pro ment, pate ol “the eck, domme to the. CBee Time By 

ee ee : y or sixty thousand dollars for a} Rosert Barro. New York: M. W. Dodd. ‘ 

n vei ; 

. : t 
Since the above, in reference to the New York ; sn shane sre So aiichbedienin me 
Academy of Music, was in type, a difficulty has {Jabor, and presenting, in a condensed form, a large 
taken place between the manager and artists, {amount of information. The full title above will give 
resulting in the sudden closing of the Academy {the reader an idea of its comprehensive charaeter. 
and disbanding of the troupe. The expense , There is a class of men who, with something of willful 


largely exceeded the receipts. All parties are | Ser boar’ Seuatientientl - pee is — —- 


engaged in a vigorous quarrel. The great diffi-} : : 
culty at the Academy seems to have been the ih sae dae Seren HY 9 
very high salaries paid to the artists. Seven {INEZ. A Tale of the Alamo. New York: Harper § Bros. 
thousand dollars a month was the salary to be} This story of life in Texas and Mexico during the 
paid to nine leading singers, and not more ; struggles for Texan independence, we have not found 
than five of them could be made use of on any ; time to read through, but we observe that it is highly 
night. ‘spoken of in quarters where sound literary judgment. 
We learn by one of our exchanges that ajis always displayed. It is a story of adventure, love, 
couple of sea captains recently made their ap-}¥" and intrigue, in which n padre figures somewhat 
pearance ata theatre in New Orleans, each armed ; conspicuously. The volume is produced in handsome 
with a ship telescope, warranted for day and } *y!¢- 
os use. Objections were raised by some of SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS; or Sketches of Bible chanson 
Ateamsiache who-pretecrad’s teeechioy eumeniabe|- Se rept aa fel teeiaas a 
és +] ad . . ~s : : * . : 
tion. The old salts, however, would not give iz nie ae of eg ye i aubiee, bes ay ane 
up their conveniences, justifying themselves oe in a uMethors Mageine.” They oe ae 
Dun the plea, that if others were permitted to’ collected in a handsome volume, and presented in a 
ook through two glasses at a time, they surely more permanent form. The author writes clearly and 
might be allowed one each. This quiz upon’ eloquently, and his pages breathe an earnest piety. 
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ANALYTICAL CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY. Designed 
for Academies and Private Students. In two Parts. Part 
I—El ts of Vegetable Structure and Physiology. By 
Frayces H. Green. Part I[—Systematic Botany. Illus- 
trated by a Compendious Flora of the Northern States. By 
Joszen W. Coneapon. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Of all studies, so far as the rudiments are con- 
eerned, that of Botany has been among the dryest. 
To chain the young student’s attention has been al- 
most impossible, and yet the science of Flowers, 
treating, as it does, of the most beautiful objects in 
Nature, ought to be one of the most attractive. And 
it doubtless can be made so. In the work before us 
this is attempted, and, we should think, with a good 
degree of success. The first part of the volume— 
which is designed as a primary class book—is unen- 
cumbered with useless technicalities and synonyms, 
and is so simple and direct to the point, that almost 
any one can enter into the spirit of the lessons. Part 
second is for more advanced students, and recom- 
mends itself for the simplicity and directness of its 
synopsis, and the clearness of its analyses. 

The illustrations, amounting to many hundreds in 
number, are engraved with more than usual care, and 
80 grouped as to give new interest to the science. We 
think the present text-book of Botany leaves little to 
be desired in this direction. Both authors and pub- 
lishers have rendered a real service to the public. 



























THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM SHENSTONE. 
With Life, Critical Dissertations, and oe yee Notes. By 
Rev. Grorce GiiFittan. New Yok: D. Appleton & Co. 

The love of poetry must surely be on the increase 

among us, if we are to judge of the many new editions 
of standard poets which have come from the press 
recently. Among these, we now have the works of 
Shenstone, introduced by a critical essay from the pen 
of Gilfillan. Of the poems of Shenstone, ‘ The School- 
mistress,” and “The Pastoral Ballad,” present the 
finest specimens of the author’s skill, and will be 
among those longest remembered. Of the former, it 
has been said: “There is about it a certain soft, 
warm, sluamberous charm, as if reflected from the 
good dame’s kitchen fire. The very stanza seems 
murmuring in its sleep.” The fine, readable style in 
which the publishers have given us the volume, must 
be warmly commended. 
















THE POETICAL WORKS OF BEATTIE, BLAIR, AND 
FALCONER. With Lives, Critical Dissertations,and Ex- 
lanatory Notes. By Rev. Georce GitFiLLan. New York: 


. Appleton & Co. 

Uniform with the preceding, we have, in one vo- 
lume, the poetical works of Beattie, Blair, and Fal- 
eoner. The chief poem of Beattie is his “ Minstrel ;” 
unequal, aid dreamy at times, but full of exquisite 
imagery, delicate appreciation of Nature, and toughes 
of feeling. Blair's poems are but few. “The Grave” 
is so admirable, says his biographer, as to excite keen 

,Yegret that it is almost the only specimen extant of 
his gifted and original mind. The “Shipwreck” is 
the poem by which Falconer is best known. He 
wrote in a ruder age than the present, and his early 
sailor-life was no school of refinement; yet, amid the 
rugged strength of his poems, there is seen the glow 
of imagination and the warmth of feeling. 











THE LIFE AND BEAUTIES OF FANNY FERN. New 

York: Long & Brother. 

A miserable catch-penny book in every sense of the 
word, and a disgrace to all who are in any way con- 
cerned in its production. The spirit that dictated 
“Ruth Hall” was bad enough; but there is not even 
















brance of real or fancied injustice, to plead in feeble 
extenuation of this outrage upon common decency. 
The book is libellous, and we hope the libelled party 
will turn over to the tender mercy of the law all con- 
cerned in its production. 









THE SONS OF THE SIRES, A History of the Rise, Pro- 
ss, and Destiny of the American Party, and its Probable 
nfluence on the next Presidential Election. To which is 
added a Review of the Hon. Henry A. Wise inst the 
Know-Nothings. fy, 4 An AMERICAN. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, G & Co. 

The author of this volume is evidently familiar 
with the under-current of American politics, and 
writes as if he had seen enough of what is going on 
below the surface to fill him with the enthusiasm of a 
reformer. The above title gives the scope of the 
work, and its mere perusal will awaken a desire in 
hundreds of our readers to know its contents. Its 
political bearing takes it out of our province as a re- 
viewer, and we can do little more than announce its 

¢ publication. 
HARPERS' STORY BOOK. NO. 8. 

“Straight Gait; or, The Rule of Exclusion from 
Heaven,” is the title of the third part of this charming 
publication. Jacob Abbott, author of the “ Rollo” 
and “ Jonas”’ books, is editor, or author, of the series 
of monthly numbers, which are choicely illustrated. 
His name is a passport to all juvenile circles. 


HARPERS’ GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


Nos. IX and X, which complete this valuable work, 
have been issued, and are for sale by all booksellers. 






SPRING FASHIONS. 

The two elegant cloaks, or mantillas, which we give 
this month, are from the fashion emporium of Messrs. 
Slingerland & M’Farland, 296 Broadway, New York. 
Like everything from this establishment, they are 
very beautiful, and in exquisite taste. All the arti- 
cles and styles of dress from this house may be relied 
upon. Their arrangements in London and Paris give 
them every facility for procuring the latest novelties 
in the French and English markets, as well in elegant 
fabrics as in styles of costume. 


Boys’ Dress—From the Fashion Emporium of 
Mme. Demorest, No. 275 Broadway, New York. 
Novelties in dress for children’s costume are among 
the most welcome illustrations of the fashions. 
Much more time and attention is now bestowed on 
children’s apparel than formerly, and the increasing 
demand prompts to the originating of new designs. 
The artist has so clearly defined the style, proportions 
and trimmings, ete., of the dress now referred to, as to 
obviate the necessity of any extended description. A 
ruffle, about six inches deep, is gathered into a loose 
band, which fastens with a button at the side. The 
sleeves are slashed with cross laced terminating, and a 
tassel. The jacket is well adapted for rich embroi- 
dery. As will be seen by reference to the cut, the 
pants are also intended to be ornamented with em- 
broidery —they are gathered into a band just below 
re knee. Short hose and fancy shoes complete the 

ress, 

For this design we are indebted to Mme. Demorest, 
of New York, who devotes her attention exclusively 
to importing and designing of fashions for ladies’ and 
children’s apparel, and from whose establishment la- 
dies can procure plain and richly trimmed paper pat- 
terns at about half the usual prices. We shall occa- 
sionally furnish novelties, in dress, from this establish- 
ment. 


Ripine Dress.—Habit, valencais chestnut brown; 


tae exouse of wounded pride, or @ smarting remem-‘ skirt only moderately long; corsage, with basques fit- 
ting smoothly over the hips. The wide opening of 
the corsage exhibits a handsome chemisette of em- 
broidered muslin, edged with lace. Sleeves demi- 
long, and wide below. Under-sleeves open, and trim- 
med with two rows of lace. 
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THE MISERS—BY QUINTIN MATSYS. , [ Page 311, 











CAP OF MALTESE LACE. 


DRESS FOR LITTLE GIRL, 
Of from 8 to 12 years. 
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EMBRQIDERED VEST, 
For Riding Habit. 


LIGHT SPRING MANTLE. 
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Weedlework Patterns. 
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FOR CHILD’S DRAWERS. 
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THE LINDA. 


From the Fashion Emporium of Messrs. Slingerland & M’Farland, 
296 Broadway, New York. 


See description. 














THE AMINA. 


From the Fashion Emporium of Messrs. Slingerland & M’Farland, 
296 Broadway, New York. 


oa See description. 
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Excuistor Lapres’ CoLitecEe Desk. 





Stmnete GramMar Desk anp Cuarr, 
for Public Schools. 
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New Yorx Primary Scuoo, Desk anp Cuam. _ 





[ SEE THIRD PAGE OF COVER.) 
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WILD TURKEYS. 
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New York Primary Scnoot Desk anp Cua. 
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